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Preface 


The greater part of this work was delivered as a series of 
lectures at the Internationale Akademie fur Philosophie in 
Schaan, Principality of Liechtenstein. I have thoroughly re- 
visedand supplemented my texts of these lectures. lam deeply 
grateful to the Princely House whose munificence estab- 
lished the Academy and to the Rector and all my colleagues. 
Ad multos annos! Chapter 6 was delivered in view of a request 
for a paper from the boys of Shrewsbury School in England; 
its content turned out to have so many difficult sides to it 
that no boy ventured upon a quick response, though I gather 
it provoked discussion afterwards. The truth of prophecy 
clearly belongs with the other aspects of truth discussed in 
this volume, so I decided to include it. 


Vii 


Truth, Love, 
and Immortality 


The book I published under this title was written to ex- 
pound the philosophy of McTaggart; he had been the men- 
tor of my youth, and in youth I began writing a commentary 
on his philosophy. I completed one draft in 1939; after many 
intermissions, and after several drastic rewritings, I finished 
the work just short of forty years from beginning it. I con- 
sciously adopted the style of defence counsel for McTaggart: 
counsel is not personally committed to his client’s being 
right in fact or in law, but is concerned that the case for him 
should be fairly presented and harmful preconceptions be 
removed from the jurors’ minds; counsel’s personal convic- 
tions are not to be obtruded. 

My present aim is quite different. I shall not fail to char- 
acterise some of McTaggart’s positions as grave errors; but 
I wish to ‘accentuate the positive’ and bring out what I take 
to be the main truths I learned from McTaggart—and there- 
fore did not unlearn when by the mercy of God I became a 
Catholic. 

McTaggart’s magnum opus, The Nature of Existence, begins 
with a careful laying of foundations: with a general on- 
tology, concerned with the most abstract features of re- 
ality. People’s impression of McTaggart as a bold, even wild, 
speculative philosopher is in a measure justified; but the 
ontology developed in the greater part of his first volume is 
on the contrary extremely sober, and a thorough knowledge 
of it saved me from many endemic errors of English phi- 
losophy. His world is a world of actuality: it consists of actual 
individuals, and he uses the traditional term ‘substances’. 
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Characteristics have their being only by entering into facts 
about substances; there are no universals ante res. This holds 
even for uninstantiated characteristics; they have their being 
in negative facts; if a thing isn’t red, then red is what the 
thing isn’t. The actual world is not one world picked out of a 
magazine of possible worlds. Existence, for McTaggart, can 
neither have gradations nor be relativized; one conception 
may be nearer truth than another, but a thing cannot half- 
exist; talk of people existing in the world of a novel or in a 
belief-world is wanton self-deception if anyone takes it lit- 
erally and seriously. 

The characteristics of substances include relations; Mc- 
Taggart, like Aquinas, rejects the view that relations have 
no extra-mental reality, and refutes the sophistical argu- 
ments of Bradley against their reality. An actual individual 
is identified by its characteristics (this is McTaggart’s thesis 
of the Dissimilarity of the Diverse), but is not identical with 
its characteristics, either severally or all together. We might 
use the simile of a triangular area and its sides: the area is 
marked out by its sides, and two areas cannot share the 
same three sides, but the area is not any one of the sides nor 
yet all of them together. McTaggart utterly dismissed the 
idea of a ‘bare particular’ which the mind can discern under 
the characteristics it wears, as a lady is naked under her 
clothes; taught by him, I have always rejected various allied 
notions, like that of the ‘pure ego’ which has no mental 
states in its constitution because it is their ‘owner’! 

Facts are not ‘loose and separate’; there are real relations 
between them, there are language-independent entailments 
(‘intrinsic determinations’) and incompatibilities. Causal 
laws, for McTaggart, state intrinsic determinations, which are 
opaque indeed to our understanding in many cases, but are 
none the less necessary. Only such causal laws can give us a 
firm grip on what we are talking about when we come out 
with subjunctive conditionals: we may assert that if an Aus- 
tralian archdeacon were beheaded at the North Pole he 
would die, but only because the beheading of a human body 
‘intrinsically determines’ the death of that body. Failing an 
appeal to such laws, we need not suppose there is any fact of 
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the matter about what would have happened if... . (This 
last teaching of McTaggart has certainly stayed by me: as a 
Catholic I was not likely to be a Molinist, especially as I was 
instructed by a Dominican.) We should notice that McTag- 
gart carefully avoids the sloppy talk about an A invariably 
followed by a B; the causal law about beheading requires not 
barely that any beheading be followed by a death, but that 
the beheading of a human body be rapidly followed by the 
death of that body. The point ought to be obvious, that in 
general the causal law will take the form of an A’s being fol- 
lowed by a Bina specific relation R to that A: but how often 
elaborate writing about causal laws misses this point, and is 
reviewed by other philosophers who also miss the point! 

The one article of McTaggart’s general ontology that I 
now find not just wrong but barely intelligible is his un- 
hesitating assumption that the terms ‘part’ and ‘whole’ are 
univocal; in the same sense of ‘part’, a liver is part of a body, 
a man is part of a club, and a thought is part of a mind. Iam 
merely surprised at many contemporaries who build elabo- 
rate structures of ‘mereology’ upon this shaky foundation. 

In general, however, I acknowledge a great debt to these 
ontological sections of The Nature of Existence: here I found a 
model of clear English style and sustained strict reasoning. It 
has done me lasting good that I took as a mentor a man of 
such clear and candid mind. From later parts of the work I 
imbibed serious errors; but when I shook these off, it was 
certainly with relief, but without resentment, and with abid- 
ing gratitude for truths never forgotten. 

The tale of McTaggart’s main errors, in which for five 
years or so I followed him, is quickly told: he disbelieved in 
God, in the reality of time, in the freedom of the will, and in 
the reality of matter. I shall here pass over the last error very 
quickly. McTaggart’s arguments for the conclusion that what 
we call bodies are misperceived spiritual realities are subtle, 
complicated, and very much of his own devising. Their 
premises are in some instances very plausible, like the Dis- 
similarity of the Diverse (already mentioned), and the prin- 
ciple that every characteristic that occurs, occurs in a com- 
pletely determinate form. (This last principle has of course 
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played a part in the thought of many philosophers.) In 
my book on McTaggart I expound at length his way of re- 
ducing ad absurdum all attempts to conceive consistently 
the internal structure of matter, and his account of why the 
like trouble does not arise over conceiving purely spiritual 
beings. 

The other main errors all hang together. Clearly, if there 
is no time, there can be no choice between alternative pos- 
sible futures. Moreover, classical theism, Jewish, Christian, 
or Muslim, depends on the unbridgeable distinction be- 
tween a changeable world and a God who is eternal and 
changeless, who created the world by his will and governs 
it by his providence; any such theism is unsustainable if we 
regard time as an illusion. 

When I ceased to follow McTaggart, it was for me a single 
act to accept the reality of time and the unchanging eternity 
of God; I never for a moment thought of accepting a change- 
able God. I held on here to something I had learned from 
McTaggart: a changeable God, who can be affected caus- 
ally by changes and activities of his creatures, is no God at 
all, and there can be no reason to believe in the existence of 
such a being. As McTaggart argued, it would be quite arbi- 
trary to allow the question ‘How come?’ for changeable 
things in the world, but disallow it for a changeable God. If 
on the contrary God is supposed eternal and changeless, 
then to ask ‘Who then made God?’ is manifestly silly. 

I learned this lesson, and much besides, from McTag- 
gart’s other great work, Some Dogmas of Religion. Upon retire- 
ment from the Indian Educational Service my father was 
appalled to discover that the guardian who had had charge 
of me had inculcated a narrow variety of Protestantism. Part 
of this was a belief in (what I have later called) an absolutely 
omnipotent God: a God capable of feats whose very descrip- 
tion is on the face of it self-contradictory. When he judged 
me to have reached years of sufficient discretion, my father 
decided on the drastic remedy of making me read Mc- 
Taggart’s book. The remedy was entirely successful; I felt 
towards McTaggart thereafter as Lucretius did towards Epi- 
curus; he had delivered me from a mentally crippling super- 
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stition, and I could now think like a free man. It was only 
some years later that I read The Nature of Existence and came 
to accept McTaggart’s positive conclusions. 

Mentally crippling as it is, belief in absolute omnipotence 
is not confined to the naive and unreflective. Notoriously, 
Descartes came to this belief, though it can have been no 
part of his Catholic education; and held that truths of arith- 
metic hold only by God’s free decree, which could have been 
quite other. I have reason to believe that this sort of thinking 
is not extinct: possibly such thinkers would say that the feats 
they ascribe to their God as within his absolute power are 
not in truth logically impossible, but only appear so to the 
corrupt mind of the unconverted. Quite recently I read an 
article maintaining that since God created everything other 
than himself, he must have created his own attributes! But 
just as Wittgenstein said we could not describe how an il- 
logical world would look, so we can say nothing about a God 
who ‘transcends’ logic. Worship of such a God is of a piece 
with, and may easily lead to, adulation of a ‘daemonic’ man 
of genius who is ‘above’ the restraints of honour and de- 
cency and humanity. 

From this same work I learned valuable lessons about 
what may be called the ethics of belief and about criteria 
that may be applied to discredit alleged revelations. Later, 
we Shall be considering cautions that are needed in ascrib- 
ing human moral virtues to the Divine Nature. It is another 
matter where theologians ascribe to the Divine Nature at- 
tributes modelled on human vices. Such a God would be ca- 
pable de tout; one could not even trust him, let alone wor- 
ship him. For example, an early English Calvinist held that 
God consigns some of us to everlasting damnation for his 
mere good pleasure—quia voluit. At that rate we could not 
be sure that God will not damn the whole human race for 
his mere good pleasure; as McTaggart points out, allegedly 
revealed promises to the contrary could give no assurance, 
for the character of such a God might not exclude the will to 
fool us. Happily, there can be no reason to trust the alleged 
revelation of such a God; if he can lie, still more may those 
who claim to speak in his name. 
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As against this I have encountered the argument that a 
man in many ways vicious may have a quirk of conscience 
that restrains him from lying. Perhaps so; but if the man 
were in other ways very vicious, I’d not stake anything 
I very much minded losing upon his veracity. And it would 
be plain crazy to stake one’s all upon the veracity of a being 
who must be very vicious indeed if he is the truthful source 
of some alleged revelation. 

From McTaggart I also derived an extreme dislike for cer- 
tain sorts of Christian apologetic. For example, some apolo- 
gists exploit confusions about terms in which doctrines are 
formulated, whether by fostering existing confusions or by 
generating new ones. An unclear understanding of ‘person’, 
‘nature’, or ‘substance’ is pleaded as a reason why the lis- 
tener’s or reader’s mind cannot rationally doubt a dogma 
formulated in such terms: surely such a doubt is presump- 
tuous! An even worse form of apologetic is an argumentum 
ad horrendum: it would be simply too dreadful if such-and- 
such a dogma were false! Sometimes people have used this 
argumentative move in mere unawareness that the person 
addressed might find some of their dogmas horrendous. 
In any event the move is no good; on any view, except the 
Christian Scientist’s, some of the undoubted facts about the 
world just are grim. 

Incidentally, McTaggart’s use of the word ‘dogma’ is not 
idiosyncratic but quite traditional; for example, Aquinas 
in his commentary on the Book of Job remarks that Job’s 
friends held the dogma that great misfortunes are always 
punishments for great sins, but that this dogma is false; 
the term should not be taken to connote even authorita- 
tive teaching, still less truth. McTaggart insisted that dogmas 
are necessary to a religion, as bones are to an animal. In his 
time non-dogmatic ‘religion’, what Matthew Arnold had 
called ‘morality touched with emotion’, still enjoyed a cer- 
tain vogue; the idea was that this should replace the Chris- 
tian religion, though still retaining its name; somehow a 
need was felt to keep as well some of the language of the 
old religion, stories from the Bible, and so on. McTaggart 
insisted that if the world really is not as Christians have be- 
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lieved it to be, we had better say so frankly and not deceive 
ourselves and others with pietistic language. Most recently, 
dogma-free ‘Christianity’ has taken a specially repellent form; 
statements are made about ‘the believer’ which are clearly 
false about the overwhelming majority of Christians, past 
or present, of whatever denomination: e.g. that ‘the believer’ 
does not pray for things to happen and has no expectations 
about the future to distinguish him or her from other people. 

Dogma, for McTaggart, is essentially a metaphysical con- 
cern; and he explains metaphysics as the systematic study 
of the ultimate nature of reality. ‘Ultimate’ is here used to 
contrast with ‘apparent’. It is of course mere common sense 
to distinguish between appearance and reality. Only highly 
sophisticated, and indeed sophistically argued, systems of 
philosophy will maintain, like Protagoras, that all appear- 
ances are correct and all opinions true; or, like Epicurus, 
that the Sun and Moon are just about as big as they look; 
or, like Berkeley, that there is no more to a body than the 
various ways it affects our senses. Reflection on the differ- 
ence between appearance and reality is one way into meta- 
physics. 

Another way into metaphysics is reflection upon time. 
Once in a Leeds pub I listened in respectful silence as two 
working men in dungarees drank their pints and argued 
the question whether or not it is right to say that tomorrow 
never comes; perhaps one of them had casually come out 
with this familiar saying; anyhow, the part of their conver- 
sation I heard began with an attempted refutation of the 
dictum: 


‘Of course tomorrow will come. Tomorrow is May 18th, 
isn’t it? But May 18th will come; so tomorrow will come.’ 


The other working man’s retort went like this: 


‘That can’t be right. If it is right now to say something will 
come, then some time it will be right to say it has come. 
But it will never be right to say tomorrow has come; so it 
cannot be right to say tomorrow will come.’ 
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I could easily spell out a few of the logical and semantical 
problems that arise about the validity of the two opposing 
arguments. Raising such problems is part of what makes the 
difference between merely producing theses and arguments 
of metaphysical interest, and that systematic study of them 
which constitutes metaphysics. Unsystematic interest in 
such matters is part of human nature; Gareth Matthews 
wrote two fascinating books about the metaphysically inter- 
esting talk of young children aged from 8 to 11. Lewis Car- 
roll’s Alice books are full of philosophical problems, and their 
abiding appeal testifies to their stimulating an intellectual 
appetite widespread in the human race; they have been 
translated into many languages—I possess a version adapted 
to the use of Australian aborigines. 

Time in particular is an abiding source of perplexity. To 
many philosophers McTaggart is known only as having writ- 
ten about time. Even here, they know only his argument 
that time is illusory; they take no interest in his account of 
the reality underlying temporal appearance. Of his negative 
argument I shall say nothing here. As with Anselm’s Proslo- 
gion argument and Zeno’s argument against motion, refu- 
tations are numerous; and their authors disagree with one 
another very widely. Quite recently Michael Dummett in 
Oxford and Hugh Mellor in Cambridge have each accepted 
part of McTaggart’s argument—though not the same part. 

McTaggart was deeply convinced that the difference be- 
tween past and future, which appears to us so important, is 
not a mere illusory appearance or a quirk of our minds due 
to our needs as living organisms, but points to a feature in 
the structure of reality. The British Idealists adopted a pose 
of superiority towards hope, which is so important in Chris- 
tian spirituality. As on many other matters, McTaggart was 
wholly out of sympathy with them. He thought it could be 
shown to be a rational object of hope that we shall obtain 
an eternal life of love, which he even often called Heaven. 
In the first Epistle of St. John such an eternal life of love 
is paradoxically presented both as now actually possessed 
and as an object of hope, a life that transcends our concep- 
tion. McTaggart, who was much impressed with this Epistle, 
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claimed that his philosophy enabled him to resolve this 
paradox: all actual existence is for him timeless, including 
our apparently time-bound states of mind; what seem to us 
to be successive experiences are, in his language, fragmen- 
tary perceptions, which do not really succeed one another 
but coexist with a total experience that subsumes and tran- 
scends them. This total experience is the heavenly experi- 
ence, which not merely is timeless, as McTaggart holds 
all experiences really are, but is self-consciously eternal; he 
might well have adopted the Boethian definition—the com- 
plete possession, all at once, of unending life. In Heaven the 
illusion of time no longer exists; the fragmentary percep- 
tions that constitute our present life are contemplated, not 
indeed as really past, but as mere fragments, which repre- 
sent themselves as transitory, of the heavenly perception; 
and the joys of perfect knowledge and love in Heaven make 
the sorrows and faults and follies of present experience ap- 
pear infinitely insignificant. For this consummation we must 
wait; we cannot shake off the illusion of time by religious 
exercises. While we are under the veil of time, Heaven can 
only appear to us as future. Heaven is not really future; but 
if we speak strictly and philosophically, neither is tomor- 
row’s breakfast. McTaggart’s philosophy affords no grounds 
for a puritanical or Manichaean attitude towards such plea- 
sures as Our present experience affords; the beatific vision is 
good, he said, and so is a bottle of champagne. 

Soaking myself in McTaggart, I imbibed a desire for 
Heaven and eternal life, which of course I had not to aban- 
don on becoming a Catholic; and meanwhile I was pre- 
served from giving my heart with total devotion to some less 
worthy end, as I saw many contemporaries doing. Even 
as regards the relation of time and eternity I had no need to 
find McTaggart wholly mistaken. God’s life, the life of the 
Blessed Trinity, really is the sort of Boethian eternity that 
McTaggart ascribed to all persons; and we have the great 
and precious promise that, in a way we cannot now begin to 
understand, we shall transcend all the delusion and misery 
and wickedness of this life and become sharers in that eter- 
nal life. 
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With much hesitation, I even venture to say that there 
may be some truth in McTaggart’s idea that any later state of 
a person’s experience somehow incorporates any earlier 
state of the same person. He in fact thought that the appear- 
ance of a temporal order among a person’s experiences is 
based on the real order of an ‘inclusion series’; the experi- 
ence of Heaven, which incorporates all present experiences, 
is thus in the same relation to today’s experience as tomor- 
row’s experience is; so for practical purposes Heaven is to be 
regarded as future and as the object of hope. For ordinary 
people a future state is more important, ceteris paribus, than 
an equally distant past state. Spinoza regards this as an illu- 
sion by which the free man is unaffected (Ethics IV.62), and 
some recent philosophical writers have argued for the same 
conclusion; McTaggart firmly refused to condemn ordinary 
people’s attitude as irrational. Certain thinkers who emphat- 
ically asserted the reality of time and change, William James 
and Bergson, agreed nevertheless with McTaggart in regard- 
ing the series of a person’s experiences as an inclusion series 
with the later stages regularly including the earlier. 

However this may be, in some respects McTaggart saw 
more clearly and wrote more worthily about time and eter- 
nity than certain Christian writers, e.g. C. S. Lewis and Doro- 
thy Sayers. I have to say that when I encounter the word 
‘eternity’ or ‘eternal’ or ‘eternally’ in Lewis’s writings it is 
a pretty well infallible sign that he will be talking nonsense. I 
refrain from citing what I find the worst examples of this; 
I confine my criticism here to a manner of speaking Lewis 
shares with other Christian apologists. These writers will 
have it that time is real from man’s point of view only: God 
sees all history as a timeless whole. Under God I have to 
thank my old mentor McTaggart for making me see that this 
is just an absurdity. On the one hand, the way God sees 
things is the way they simply are; if what we men regard as 
a successive history God sees as a timeless whole, then 
our way of seeing things is just what McTaggart called it— 
misperception; but in that case traditional theism, with 
its contrast between a changing world and a changeless Cre- 
ator, is destroyed. On the other hand, if there really is an as- 
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pect of time and change in things, then how can God be im- 
perceptive of it? Discussing the thesis of Empedocles that like 
is known by like, Aristotle remarked that in that case the 
deity or principle of Love, having no strife in his own consti- 
tution, must be wholly ignorant of Strife and her works. But 
for Anaxagoras, Mind is apart from all things in the cosmos 
and unchanged by their changes; and thus it is that Mind has 
total control of all that is in the cosmos and total knowledge 
of all happenings, past, present, or future. 

The British Idealists spoke depreciatively of ‘finite selves’, 
which they regarded as pretty low-grade manifestations of 
the Absolute. The State (they invariably used this reveren- 
tial capital letter) was on a far higher level of manifestation. 
Some of Bradley’s essays exalt the claims of the State in a 
way reminiscent of Nazi ideology: he stresses the State’s 
right to cut off members regarded as harmful and even to 
decide that some tribe of man must be extirpated. For all this 
McTaggart had the strongest possible dislike. The State for 
him was a mere means, not an organism; worship of the 
State was a more degraded superstition than worshipping a 
bull or crocodile, which is at least a living unity. 

For McTaggart, not the State mattered but persons. (As 
a pure matter of English style, I regret that he always wrote 
‘selves’ rather than ‘persons’.) Persons such as we know 
were for him the unique bearers of value, since for him 
there was no God; those whom the British Idealists deval- 
ued as mere ‘finite selves’ were for him eternal realities, 
‘primary parts’ of the Universe, the heirs of beatitude. Their 
beatitude consisted in the clearest and most intimate mutual 
knowledge and the most intense love. For McTaggart, as for 
Aquinas, the beatific vision was the source of love. Love in- 
volves an intense consciousness of union with another; 
even in our present experience the consciousness of union 
may bring love in spite of intensely dislikable traits in the 
beloved which cause extreme pain to the lover. (Consider 
Catullus’ odi et amo and Baudelaire’s C’est tout mon sang, ce 
poison noir!) But in the heavenly state many undesirable 
emotions will be excluded by its self-conscious eternity and 
by the absence of any wish that things were otherwise; free 
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from such obstructions, love will have free play and will be 
far more intense than any earthly love. 

The difficulty I eventually came to feel about this was to 
conceive how non-divine persons could be beatified merely 
by contemplation, however close and intimate and accurate, 
of one another. Even on the part of pure angelic spirits such 
mutual beatification is barely conceivable. It seems like 
imagining that mirrors sufficiently well polished could gen- 
erate light just by reflecting one another. 

On love as we find it in our experience McTaggart wrote 
nobly. Love is for a person, not in respect of this or that char- 
acteristic, but just as this person; although love will be ac- 
companied, except in perverse and tragic cases, by desire for 
the happiness and good of the beloved, fundamentally love 
does not consist in this but just in a desire for the life of 
the beloved and for union with the beloved. McTaggart’s 
own life was a life filled with love: the love of a good son and 
brother and husband (the story of his courtship and mar- 
riage is quite romantic) and of a wise, trusty, unjudgmental 
friend to many people in many walks of life. 

In my schooldays (I cannot assign responsibility more 
precisely) the view was somehow conveyed to me that God 
loves all men equally, and we too, so far as our frailty allows, 
ought to imitate God in this: this, I gathered, was what the 
Christian religion was all about. This love of any person 
just as a person is quite different from McTaggart’s concep- 
tion of love for a person as this person. In his talks on the 
radio C. S. Lewis propagated the former idea; surely here 
the medium was the message—the tone of the talks was 
cheapened by their being delivered for a vast audience in a 
popular idiom. Lewis really knew better, and my criticism 
here does not apply to his book The Four Loves. For me, 
taught by McTaggart, love was a sacred mystery, which the 
lover should contemplate in himself with ‘self-reverence’; 
for what was presented to me as Christian love I felt no 
reverence at all. I was merely repelled by the idea that one 
should try to love everyone equally, enemies as much as 
friends; moreover, people’s talk of this seemed to me mani- 
fest cant—they were clearly making no effort to love that 
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way themselves. Happily, when I was being instructed in 
the Catholic Faith, the Dominican who taught me led me to 
study Aquinas on the matter: De ordine caritatis, Summa Theo- 
logica Ila Ilae q. 26: as a Catholic catechumen I need not 
endeavour to love everybody else equally even within my 
own acquaintances, nor try to love declared enemies just as 
much as my friends. From the same source J learned to 
reject another doctrine of the like edifying sound: that I 
ought to try to love better people more. 

McTaggart believed that the final beatific vision of the 
beloved was a consummation not to be lost by any folly or 
vice, because it is a relation in eternity. When love seems 
to occur in our fragmentary experiences, this cannot be illu- 
sion; he held indeed that we each greatly misperceive the 
content of our minds, but A’s misperception could not mis- 
represent the union of A to B so that it appears closer than it 
really is. When the lover sees all perfection in his mistress: 


To you, to you, all song of praise is due, 
Only with you are miracles not wonders— 


the world may mock, but for McTaggart it is the world, not 
the lover, that is sunk deep in illusion; this love is a glimps- 
ing of the perfection that he will enjoy forever in Heaven. 

Love of God, however, is in McTaggart’s eyes a delusion, a 
pouring out of love on a mere reflection. He ought to have 
considered the love people have had for Jesus Christ; I know 
of no passage in his writings where he does so. I cannot ac- 
count for this; certainly he was not the sort of man to be 
impressed by the arguments of bogus scholarship to show 
that Jesus is a mythical character. He was however not at- 
tracted by the depiction of Jesus in the synoptic Gospels; nor 
could he be induced to believe ‘for the very works’ sake’; 
even if the miracles could be proved to have happened, 
power over events, he remarked, need not go with insight 
into religious truth; Napoleon greatly excelled the average 
English clergyman in the first respect, but it would be rash to 
infer that he was also a man whose religious views con- 
tained more truth than the clergyman’s. 
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A rather bad hymn represents God as one who could ‘live 
and love alone’ and indeed did so before the creation of the 
world. McTaggart cast doubt on the possibility of even con- 
ceiving a person who could exist without an Other, and on 
his view of love a solitary person could not love. Under his 
influence I viewed with aversion a Monarchian kind of the- 
ism. McTaggart can scarcely have encountered the Trinitar- 
ian conception, by which each Divine Person is an Other 
to the other Persons: each, in traditional language, is alius, 
someone else, in regard to the other two (though not aliud, 
something else). McTaggart, coming from a Victorian ratio- 
nalist background, was sent away from one school for ar- 
guing against the Apostles’ Creed; then at his boarding school 
he was plunged into a milieu of ‘muscular Christianity’, a 
mixture of Modernism, Pelagianism, and athleticism. It is 
very doubtful if he found better guides to Christian thought 
among the Fellows of his Cambridge college. I myself was to 
learn that Monarchian theism is not part of the Catholic reli- 
gion; and now I could believe that in the beatific vision of 
the Blessed Trinity McTaggart’s description of heaven is veri- 
fied: ‘we shall know nothing but our beloved, and those they 
love, and ourselves as loving them, and only in this shall we 
seek and find satisfaction’. 

McTaggart’s vision of love was sustained, not merely by 
confidence in the soundness of his arguments, but by mys- 
tical experiences; these made him see the whole universe as 
a world of love; they came to him unsought and quite un- 
predictably. For himself these experiences were utterly con- 
vincing, but he knew well that for other people they would 
not even count as evidence. Before he had this gleam to 
follow, already as a schoolboy, he had decided on phi- 
losophy as his vocation; he now conceived it as his task to 
validate by hard metaphysical arguments the truth he had 
grasped intuitively. If his vision was true, then patient meta- 
physical reasoning must establish its truth: just as a school- 
boy with an algebra problem is confident that by carefully 
following the rules and methods he has learned he will 
reach the answer given at the end of the book. Although 
McTaggart’s magnum opus, The Nature of Existence, lacks his 
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final revision, he died in the conviction that in essentials his 
lifelong task had been accomplished. 

At the end of the Trinity College MS. of The Nature of Exis- 
tence, I read the words in faint pencil: ‘Heart of my heart, 
have I done well?’ McTaggart might answer himself in the 
words of Paracelsus, in Browning’s poem of that title: 


Meanwhile, I have done well, though not all well. 
As yet, men cannot do without contempt; 

‘Tis for their good, and therefore fit awhile, 

That they reject the weak, and scorn the false, 
Rather than praise the strong and true, in me; 

But after, they will know me. If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast; its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom; I shall emerge one day. 


What Is Man? 


The City Council of Cambridge published some bizarre no- 
tices outside the Guildhall at the time of a Socialist majority. 
One notice proclaimed the City to be ‘a nuclear free zone’; I 
trust the Russians took heed. Another, which is our present 
concern, affirmed that man is only one of a million spe- 
cies of animals on Earth; man could claim no preeminence; 
mankind ought to defend ‘threatened species’ instead of self- 
ishly pursuing human aims. All this was typical of a move- 
ment in contemporary England against what is called ‘spe- 
ciesism’, against a loyalty to the human race regarded as 
chauvinistic. Quite a number of philosophers are influenced 
by fear of ‘speciesism’; I should account for this by supposing 
that they began by giving primacy to man out of mere in- 
stinct and tradition without any clear rationale. John Locke 
and Voltaire attacked the idea that human beings share a 
real essence; the attack has been enormously influential, and 
thus many have felt there is no longer rational support for 
the dogma of man’s primacy. Obviously, Darwinian currents 
of thought have swept people along in the same direction. 
The question ‘What is man?’ is pointless unless there is 
one general answer to be given. This would sometimes be 
in effect denied; people sometimes talk as if membership of 
the human species were like membership of a club and new 
members were admitted upon election by some commit- 
tee of existing members. Do we then decide whom to call 
human? and who are we? Let us not forget Lenin’s ‘Who 
whom?’ It has happened that one class of people should 
deny another class to be truly human: Nazis acted thus to- 
wards Jews and Gypsies, and while ‘the peculiar institution’ 
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prevailed in ‘the gallant South’ some white people had a 
similar attitude towards black people. Rationalisations have 
not been lacking, based on spurious genetic theories or per- 
verse reading of scriptural texts. But all this has just been 
elaborate self-deception; for example, whites in the South 
showed in many ways that they knew blacks were their 
fellow-men and not subhuman animals. They lived in con- 
stant fear of conspiracy and rebellion, to forestall which they 
had strict laws against teaching blacks to read; obviously 
they had no fear of conspiracy and rebellion by horses, nor 
were farmers forbidden to teach cattle to read. 

I shall therefore take for granted that there is a common 
human nature. Assuming this, people have answered the 
question ‘What is man?’ variously. ‘Man is a highly evolved 
primate.’ ‘Man is an immortal spirit somehow united to an 
elaborate mechanism.’ ‘Man is an immortal spirit charged 
with the control and taming of a beast’—thus Tennyson. 
‘Man is a computer working by a program that nobody put 
into it.’ And finally there is the old answer: ‘Man is a rational 
animal.’ This I shall defend. 

There is one old objection to this traditional definition: 
that men are rational in various degrees, and some of them 
only to a very slight degree, so that by this definition their 
humanity too would vary considerably in degree. This is an 
error of category, precisely in the Aristotelian sense of the 
word: it confuses ‘rational’ as a differentia of a species with 
‘rational’ as expressing some actual capacity. ‘Rational’ as 
a differentia relates not to capacities of first level, capacities 
for certain specific performances, but rather (as has well 
been put by Anthony Kenny) to a capacity to acquire ca- 
pacities. There is a wide variety of capacities that human 
beings can acquire and other animals cannot: what is innate 
in every man born is the capacity to acquire such capacities. 
At birth no human being can use a language, but normally 
human beings master some language or other. (Admittedly 
there has recently become popular the idea that babies are 
born knowing a certain language, an unspoken language: 
they then frame hypotheses in this language for translating 
the spoken language of their milieu. Speculations of this sort 
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are developed in great detail; they are laughably called ‘cog- 
nitive science’.) 

It would take an immensely long description to cover even 
roughly the activities manifesting the rational capacities 
men can acquire. Most of these activities have some close 
connection with language, but they extend far further than 
linguistic performances. What I give here is a mere sampl- 
ing. The composition of music, and the invention of forms 
of dance and ceremonial. The building of houses and other 
structures, whereby man becomes able to live in varied and 
very mutable climates and is not confined to a particular 
ecological niche. The mastery of fire and flames, as means 
of heating and lighting, which also serve for preparing food- 
stuffs and other materials for human needs. The playing 
according to rules of all manner of games, athletic and in- 
tellectual. The devising of methods and standards of meas- 
urement. The devising of tools and machines for all sorts 
of purposes under human handling: the forelimbs of beasts 
are specialised, e.g. for walking or clawing, man’s hand alone 
is organon organon, the tool adapted for making and using 
tools. The devising of instruments of observation that sup- 
plement human sense-organs. The devising of means of 
transport, by land and sea (and now in the air). The pres- 
ervation of traditions about ancestors and about the past 
generally, so that the inventions and discoveries of one gen- 
eration are not lost to later generations. The use of language, 
not just for messages about the immediate environment, but 
for telling stories and for speculations about the origin and 
nature of the world we live in. All manner of representative 
arts. And finally, activities aimed at getting into contact with 
some superior being or beings who can govern the course of 
man’s world and grant his petitions. 

Such are rational activities; we may see and hear all 
around us the huge difference they make to our environ- 
ment. Many of these activities are to be found in any human 
culture, not just in the cultures called civilised. And on this 
planet man is the rational animal: no productions or ac- 
tivities of the other animals remotely compare with those of 
man. Denials of human uniqueness are mere sophistry, 
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laughable or pitiable. One characteristic sophistical move 
consists in saying: Mention any human activity you regard 
as peculiar to man, and I will find you a parallel activity of 
another species. Obviously we need to consider the whole 
range of human activities, not some one activity; but waiv- 
ing this objection, we find the parallelisms for single human 
activities are often extremely unconvincing. Is it not obvi- 
ous, some ethologist asked, that a man’s putting on the door 
of his office a plaque saying G. KATZENELLENBOGEN, MAN- 
AGING DIRECTOR, is just like an animal marking out its ter- 
ritory with spurts of urine? No, Sir, it is not obvious. 

Nowadays we hear stories of apes learning language. I 
was once assured by a psychologist that an immature ape 
could utter words at the same level as a young human child; 
I told him he could tell that one to the Marines. He protested 
that the report came from workers at a prestigious uni- 
versity; I did not keep concealed my own conviction that all 
the same this was a case of scientific delusion or fraud; since 
the story is not now told, I conclude that I was right. Differ- 
ent stories are now current. For example, it is alleged that 
an ape was taught to arrange movable symbols in straight 
lines on a baize board, from which the ape’s teacher could 
read off sentences. Some of my pupils at Leeds proved them- 
selves less efficient at expressing thoughts in a linear logical 
symbolism; and they, unlike the ape, had already mastered a 
rich spoken language. 

We may here remember the earlier story of Clever Hans, 
a horse that allegedly carried out complex mathematical 
operations in its head and conveyed the answers by tapping 
with its forefoot. Ino more believe in the symbol-using ape 
than in the mathematically skilled Clever Hans. In both 
cases there was alleged symbolic behaviour that had no con- 
nection with the creature’s life in its environment: calcula- 
tions for Clever Hans, for the ape expressions of thoughts 
like ‘Red is not a shape but a colour’. Normal human beings 
do develop to the stage of using language not relevantly 
connected with their immediate environment, if not for ab- 
stract thought, then at least for telling stories. But this de- 
velopment presupposes what Wittgenstein called language 
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games, where language is interwoven with other human ac- 
tivities: such a foundation was clearly lacking for the sym- 
bolising ape, just as it was for Clever Hans. 

The alleged teaching of American Sign Language (Ames- 
lan) to apes is a rather different matter. I think the most that 
could here be claimed is that apes can associate manual signs 
with things or performances as dogs can associate vocal signs; 
it is not of significance here that the dog receives artificial 
signs and the ape produces them. Nothing here counts as the 
production or understanding of language. When an ape fac- 
ing a refrigerator comes out with gestures that in Ameslan 
mean ‘open’ and ‘eat’, each sign has an association with the 
ape’s own life in this environment; it had previously seen 
the refrigerator opened and been fed from its contents. It 
would be quite absurd to speak of the ape’s having invented 
a sign to mean ‘refrigerator’, or inventing any word at all; 
only into a language with sentences could a word for ‘refrig- 
erator’ be introduced. 

Creativity, creation of complex signs from simple signs 
previously learned, is indeed essential to language-learning; 
wishful thinking on the part of the observers may have led 
to their ascribing such creativity to an ape in the refrigerator 
case. Every language has a vocabulary, and new sentences 
are learned whose several words belong to this vocabu- 
lary. This creativity does not lend itself to description in 
terms of stimulus and response and learned reactions and 
reinforcement and all that. In man it may show itself very 
early; a child of mine, not yet three years old, said to her 
mother, ‘Don’t be gone!’: she had certainly never heard an 
adult say this. 

Every language has a grammar as well as a vocabulary. 
Like other well-known truths, this has been denied. Phi- 
losophers are prone to believe that in some very alien lan- 
guage, say Eskimo, there are not even separate words, let 
alone vocabulary and grammar. By this story, one Eskimo 
will come out to another with a salad of phonemes which as 
a whole says ‘I am just going over to the nearby village to 
borrow a kayak’. The story is a reckless falsehood: this could 
be checked by looking up ‘kayak’ in the nearest dictionary 
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that gives etymologies; and any decent encyclopeedia will 
have some information about the grammar of Eskimo lan- 
guages. To human articulate speech there is no parallel 
in the ‘language’ of beasts or birds. Darwin indeed may 
have held that the unhappy inhabitant of Tierra del Fuego 
came out with strings of sounds halfway between human 
language and brutish noises; but Darwin was wrong if he 
thought so; some of these natives came to England and 
learned English. 

Vitally important as language and language-games are, 
language-related activities are not the only manifestations of 
rational nature. There is an old story of some shipwrecked 
mariners landing on a Pacific island and presently observing 
a man hanging on a gibbet: ‘Thank God!’ they cried, ‘we’ve 
come to a civilised country!’ Rationality and a certain level 
of material culture were needed for the spinning of the rope 
and the carpentry of the gibbet; a fortiori they could be cer- 
tain that they were not on an island where the highest 
animals were orangutans. Speaking here of rationality is 
of course not praise of the inhabitants; if a man is hanged, he 
or his judges must be much to blame; in the Law of Moses 
gibbeting a decaying corpse was a grave offence, what Rabbis 
called desecration of the Name, hillul ha-Shem; but rational 
nature in an agent is presupposed to our having a right to 
either praise or blame of that agent. 

Men’s lives are wonderfully various; there is no regu- 
lar pattern of life for men, as for other kinds of animal. Pico 
della Mirandola appealed to this to show the uniqueness 
and primacy of man; writers of our time perversely use it 
to show that man has no end that suits his nature. But to the 
questions implied by the Cambridge City Council’s notice: 
What has man got that other species have not? What gives 
man the right to dispose of other species? we may rightly 
reply: Only to man can such questions be addressed. Only 
to man can it even be said ‘your species is just one among 
a myriad animal species’: no member of another species on 
Earth could grasp the thought. 

People who make a show of treating other species as ra- 
tional beings will mention bees and dolphins and claim that 
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these species too have language. But why then do they not 
attempt linguistic communication with bees or dolphins? Of 
course we cannot dance as bees do, nor will human throats 
shape themselves to make dolphin sounds; but surely we 
could make artificial radio-controlled bees and electronically 
imitate dolphin sounds. Such attempts at communication 
are never made, and surely the reason why is that the pro- 
jects are foreseeably futile. People who claim to recognise 
dolphins as fellow rational beings all the same perform vivi- 
section experiments on them; either this shows the insin- 
cerity of the claim, or else we have to do with wretches who 
are willing to torture rational beings to gratify curiosity and 
would do the like for human beings but for fear of the crim- 
inal law. Either way they have no right to call upon the rest 
of us to trust them as being ‘all, all honourable men’. Sci- 
ence can be built only on a presumption of good faith, and 
here we cannot admit such a presumption. 

Man alone is a rational animal here below, and all mem- 
bers of the human species are rational animals in the sense 
I have been explaining. Human disabilities which block the 
human capacity to acquire capacities do not prove the ab- 
sence of this higher-order capacity. In many cases that 
would once have appeared hopeless we have learned how 
to remove or circumvent the impediment; we have learned 
how to communicate with children blind and deaf at once 
or severely spastic; many disabilities can be prevented or 
cured by medical means, like supplying a missing chemical 
substance or devising a diet free from something poisonous 
to an individual. Where no such beneficent devices yet exist, 
we need not recognise a distinction in principle. One thing 
certain is that remedies would not have been found, and no 
more will be found, if the policy were simply to kill defective 
infants. 

No animals now living on Earth are halfway between 
human beings and brutes. Wittgenstein once suggested that 
we need not regard feeble-minded people as leading a de- 
fective form of life; rather, their form of life is just simpler 
than ours. A great philosopher is likely to say something 
pretty silly some time; of course there could not be a variety 
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of humankind all living together with this ‘simpler form of 
life’. Even in the most favourable physical environment this 
feeble-minded community could not survive as a flock of 
sheep might, for they would perish from accidents they 
could neither ward off nor remedy; feeble-minded individu- 
als survive only by the kindness of their healthy fellows. 

Such a ‘simpler’ community life might be imagined to 
have been an intermediate evolutionary stage in the com- 
ing to be of Homo sapiens. Before discussing the evolution of 
man, I want to point out how inconsistent it is to combine 
the treatment of man as simply one form that the evolu- 
tionary process has thrown up with noisy protests about 
‘threatened species’ which human activities may extirpate. 
For one species to destroy another is just part of the process 
of nature; in England the grey squirrel is exterminating the 
native red squirrel, and the ‘Norway’ or ‘Hanover’ rat is 
exterminating the black rat. Nobody seriously means to re- 
strain the destroyers, even by force; persuasion is obviously 
out of the question. If the human species similarly ‘threat- 
ens’ other species, then on the inter-specifically neutral view 
favoured by Cambridge City Council this is just one more of 
the conflicts that are part of the evolutionary process. If Jam 
asked to act against the ‘threat’ because my species originates 
it, then I can no longer be asked for inter-specific neutrality, 
ignoring which of the myriad species J belong to. 

Again, any living species necessarily ‘disturbs the en- 
vironment’ (or ‘the ecological balance’) just by continuing 
to exist where it might not; if this is a sin for man, then 
men sin by existing: el delito mayor del hombre es haber nacido. 
Some people in England seem to accept Calderon’s verse as a 
motto; one such (grossly disturbing the environment by dri- 
ving a car!) displayed a label saying PEOPLE ARE POLLUTION. 
I have heard of a society, Doctors against Population, with a 
declared aim of reducing our population in Great Britain to 
some 30 million (I have my own idea about where the cuts 
might begin). In the same spirit some people deplore the ab- 
sence of wolves and bears from the island. But the ecology 
will be greatly disturbed by roads and houses, and even with 
a vegetarian regimen, agriculture must bring about the dis- 
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turbance of many animals by planting and the destruction 
of many more to protect the crops. A human way of life that 
minimised interference with the living world would be that 
of naked food-gathering non-hunting savages; life would 
be poor, nasty, brutish, and short. When I hear a university 
professor telling about the equal consideration and protec- 
tion due to all animal species, Iam tempted to ask him why 
he does not abandon his Chair and his house and his clothes 
and his shoes and take to the woods. Solicitude for other 
species may make sense if man is God’s viceroy on Earth, a 
steward who must give account of his stewardship and must 
not waste or spoil his Master’s goods; it makes no sense at all 
if man is just one more species struggling for survival among 
others. 

Aware of man’s loneliness as a rational animal, people 
sometimes dream of extraterrestrial contacts. But we may be 
reasonably certain that the rest of the Solar System is devoid 
of rational life; and the nearest star is four light years away. 
People try sending out radio messages, or capsules con- 
taining details of men’s and women’s physical appearance 
and human scientific knowledge; this is a good deal less ra- 
tional than Shelley’s writing his ‘wisdom’ on pieces of paper 
and enclosing them in bottles that he cast into the Atlantic: 
outer space is wider than the Atlantic. Thus do people worry 
about possible extraterrestrial rational animals, a worry that 
afflicts even some Christians. It really is not our business: 
‘What is that to thee? Follow thou me.’ 

As against this, I have seen calculations about the propor- 
tion of stars in the skies that will have evolved life on some 
planet: of this great multitude, it is argued, a small fraction, 
but still a large absolute number, will have had life evolve to 
the point of harbouring rational animals. (One author, I re- 
member, calculated the number of worlds on which, if God 
ever were incarnate, there would have to be simultaneous 
incarnations: a number so great that even Divine Wisdom 
could not keep track of all the incarnations without getting 
into a muddle!) 

We really need not go into this. We are well used to the 
coming-to-be of rational animals; but we ought to reflect 
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more than we do upon the wonder of it. I shall argue that 
the coming into existence of any one rational animal is a 
miracle, something inexplicable by the processes and laws of 
subhuman nature: not just long ago in Eden, but every time 
there is a new baby. In old language, the human rational 
soul is not developed but created. If so it is quite vain to spec- 
ulate about rational animals elsewhere; their origin, like 
men’s, would be miraculous and not calculable in advance; 
we could know of it only if God chose to tell us; and he has 
not so chosen. 

An evolutionist who has any sense will say: Admittedly 
man now stands on a high eminence above other animals, 
but this achievement is not a miracle but a very long series 
of small steps. It would just be the notorious sorites fallacy to 
deny man’s eminence now, and the evolutionist really need 
not go in for such nonsense as comparing a notice on a door 
with the demarcation of territory with urine. But the series 
of small steps may appear to be a concept that rules out the 
idea of miracle: no one step, surely, could make the differ- 
ence between being and not being in the image of God. 

I shall not here discuss the origin of life; and I do not in 
the least wish to rule out either the origination of life from 
non-living materials, or the development of new species. If 
experiments produced rudimentary living things from a 
broth of inanimate chemicals, intended to mimic conditions 
in a primeval sea, some fools would court this as a devas- 
tating blow to Christianity. (Of course in one way life would 
even so not come to be in a lifeless environment: let us not 
forget the flesh-and-blood experimenter responsible for the 
whole setup, who may now forget his own presence as one 
forgets the spectacles on one’s nose! However, I waive this 
point.) It is gross ignorance of the history of science to forget 
how long it took people to accept that in the present con- 
ditions on Earth, life is generated only from previous life; 
when people widely believed the contrary, nobody found 
this perilous to faith. It was by the scrupulously careful 
experiments of men like Pasteur and Tyndall in the nine- 
teenth century that people came to accept that even lowly 
organisms are not generated just from lifeless chemicals. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas readily accepted that the solar radiation 
could generate life from the non-living even in our existing 
circumstances; still less would he, or should anyone, be 
upset if irradiation or electric discharges produced life from 
the non-living under laboratory conditions. 

Aquinas would accept with equanimity the idea that 
natural processes may generate new species not originally 
created; he cites the production of mules, specifically differ- 
ent both from horses and from donkeys.’ (The barrenness of 
mules clearly has no metaphysical importance.) Scholastic 
writers can be found (cited for example in James’s Principles 
of Psychology) who argue 4 priori against the natural origina- 
tion of new species, but their arguments are sophistical and 
silly. Whether natural selection in conjunction with casual 
variations is a sufficient explanation of the huge actual va- 
riety of living things may very well be doubted; the doubt is 
not to be dismissed by referring to the actual occurrence of the 
factors whose sufficiency as explanations is alleged; still less 
by pretences that to raise this doubt amounts to doubting 
the evolution of species altogether. Happily we need not go 
into these discussions. The question is whether the coming 
of men into existence is something radically new; in the 
Middle Ages the great leap is not from non-life to life or 
from one animal form to another but from subrational to ra- 
tional existence; and this is the view I shall defend. 

Let us remember that the problem arises not only for the 
origin of the human species but also for the origin of the 
human individual. An ovum and a spermatozoon are indi- 
vidual beings of a human rather than animal sort, if human 
beings produce them; but they are not two men or women 
nor even together one man or woman. They are on the 
same level as any other human cells that live outside a 
human body. I doubt if even the zygote formed by the union 
of two human gametes is a human being from the very first 
stage of its development. If it should prove possible to divide 
a zygote in vitro at an early stage of development, implant 
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one half in a woman’s womb, and then implant the other 
half in another womb, this sinister technology would mean 
that one zygote is not necessarily programmed genetically to 
develop into one human baby; if both implantations suc- 
ceeded, one zygote would have yielded two human beings 
at the mere whim of a physiologist. The like is plausibly sup- 
posed to happen when identical twins are born; the famous 
Siamese twins, Chang and Eng, had before birth a shared 
placenta and umbilical cord; so they were one organism, like 
a tree with double trunks, but clearly two human persons. 
Very rarely there is born a human chimera, whose body 
cells do not all bear the same genetic constitution; this is 
supposed to occur because two zygotes have fused to de- 
velop into one baby. Less rarely, by cell-division a zygote 
may become a mere lump, which doctors call a mole (Latin 
mola); moles sometimes threaten the life of the women who 
carry them. Nobody would scruple to remove a mole even 
for the mere health and convenience of a patient; a mole has 
no trace of human structures, it merely grows. 

Hatred of abortion and embryo experimentation makes 
people favour the view that a zygote is from the first a human 
being with full rights. But let us not confuse moral and onto- 
logical questions. Doctors and nurses are indeed trained in 
double talk; what is in the womb is called a baby or a product 
of conception according as live birth or abortion is planned; 
but of course it is as clear that a woman’s womb contains a 
little boy or girl as that a cat’s womb contains little cats. How- 
ever, this does not settle the moral question. The philoso- 
pher F. H. Bradley claimed for that great organism the State 
the very ‘right to choose’ as regards its citizens that is now 
claimed on behalf of a woman as regards the child she is 
carrying: namely, the right to cut off if the interests of the 
greater organism demand this. A person who favours abor- 
tion need not fuddle his mind by denying the humanity of 
the unborn; he may be openly and clear-headedly nasty like 
Bradley. Conversely, there may be reasons for respecting 
even the earliest stages of human development without pre- 
judging the issue when full human life begins; though surely 
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a doctor need not respect the life of a mole developed in 
the womb. 

In any case, human nature is inexplicable as a deve- 
lopment from subhuman animal nature, because of the 
way the human mind works. Evolution could at best explain 
human reason only as a development from what Hume calls 
‘the reason of animals’. ‘The reason of animals’ serves to 
let an animal survive in its environment and propagate its 
kind; obviously this may go with gross misapprehension 
even of the environment. Let us remember Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s chicken: a hen forms the useful habit of coming to be 
fed at such-and-such a time and place each day, but one day 
the farmer wrings her neck; meanwhile, however, she has 
propagated her kind. 

Man alone has a world; an animal has only an envi- 
ronment. Natural selection could at best explain ‘the reason 
of animals’ as serving their adaptation to an environment 
that suits some species; human reason can adapt a variety of 
environments for human survival. Living in a world, men 
devise stories of how it all began. All tribes of men have tra- 
ditions of their ancestors. Now for thoughts about the long 
ago and the far away there is not the least reason to expect 
natural selection and the struggle for existence to have led 
to men’s observing the right standards. Human persistence 
in wondering about the ultramicroscopically minute struc- 
ture of things and devising apparatuses to investigate this is 
even of negative value, so far as survival goes; but this does 
not show our theories are false, out of kilter with reality. 

I have heard that towards the end of his life Darwin wrote 
down some theological musings which he was aware were 
not much good—but then asked himself whether in any 
case a brain developed in the struggle for existence carried 
on by apish ancestors could be expected to cope with theo- 
logical problems. By the same token, a brain so evolved could 
not be expected to think adequately about the gradual evo- 
lution of primates over hundreds of thousands of years; for 
this thinking must depend on projection into the remote 
past of regularities presently observed, and the reliability of 
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such projections seems to have little to do with the survival 
value of human inductive habits. 

Theories of how man came to be, whether Darwinian 
or anti-Darwinian, of course have nothing to do with our 
criteria for judging deductive validity. An argument that 
purports to be conclusive must be judged simply on its mer- 
its, not by its provenance or the motives of its proponent 
or anything like that; we need not even concern ourselves 
as to whether it proceeded from a human mind or from a 
man-made computer. (Some popular writings of C.S. Lewis 
tend to obscure this point.) But inductive reasoning notori- 
ously is not demonstrative; here the question is not whether 
a conclusion strictly follows from premises, but whether 
our acquired styles of projection accord with the nature of 
things. Logic cannot guarantee that they will accord, even in 
the long run; anyhow, as Lord Keynes said, in the long run 
we are all dead. 

There are many tricky problems about inductive pro- 
cedures into which I cannot enter here. The question how 
we can know it is really reasonable to go by inductively 
‘reasonable’ procedures can be brought into focus by one 
simple case. Consider the form of reasoning ’90 percent of 
the As are B, x is an A, therefore x is a B’. Given true prem- 
ises and finite classes, it is logically guaranteed that 90 per- 
cent of such arguments have true conclusions. But that does 
not mean that 90 percent of the conclusions actually drawn 
from true premises by human beings will have been true 
when this schema is followed; men might turn out to have 
been very unlucky in their use of it. 

It is another thing if men are the living images of a Divine 
Providence which controls not only the humanly observed 
course of events but also the movements of men’s thoughts. 
God is not out to ensnare his rational creatures; to quote a 
dictum ascribed to Einstein, ‘raffiniert kann der Herrgott sein, 
bés ist er nicht’; God may be subtle but he isn’t mean, he will 
not lay traps in our path. The ancient Hebrews regarded our 
reliance on the course of nature as founded on a covenant, 
e.g. ‘the covenant of day and night’. To Christians this way 
of speaking may be unfamiliar but should not be alien. We 
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can rely on the order of nature only because we rely on 
the promises of God that are manifest in his works; failing 
such trust in God we ought to say, in the words of the musi- 
cal show Helzapoppin, ‘anything may happen and it prob- 
ably will’. 

Many writers have tried to eliminate the problem of 
induction by telling us that we simply cannot help the sort 
of inductive thinking we go in for, that we could no more try 
to live by an alternative style of thinking than we could stop 
breathing by an effort of will. On the contrary, it is easy to 
imagine other life-styles, and quite credible that there have 
been such. Let us consider Prescott’s account of the Aztecs’ 
beliefs and practices. Every fifty-two years, Prescott tells us, 
the Aztecs awaited a crisis in the order of the world: regu- 
larities that had hitherto prevailed might break down. When 
the last nightfall of the era came, they extinguished all the 
fires and locked up all the pregnant women (who might 
bring forth monsters in the new era). In the middle of the 
night the high priest offered a human sacrifice and on the 
victim’s breast tried to kindle a fire by friction in the tradi- 
tional way. When the old method had worked, messengers 
ran with the new fire throughout the land: with huge relief 
Aztecs decided that the utterly unprecedented was not to be 
expected for the next fifty-two years. 

One might easily suppose that this was a mere cere- 
mony comparable to the Catholic ceremony of the new fire 
on the Easter vigil. But not so: it was a serious belief, as the 
Aztec reaction to the Spanish invasion showed. A new era 
had begun shortly before the invasion: although the new 
fire had been successfully kindled, people were alarmed by 
sinister portents. Then the Spaniards came with all sorts of 
unprecedented things: horses, iron armour and iron swords, 
guns and gunpowder. . . . The old prophecy whereby the 
Aztecs had long expected the unexpected in a new era had 
been fulfilled, their resistance crumbled. When their cour- 
age revived, it was too late. 

Of course the Conquistadores and the Aztecs had very 
different expectations as to the course of the world precisely 
because they were of different religions. In our culture even 
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atheists hold a belief in the order of nature which is his- 
torically a tradition inherited by Christians from the Hebrew 
prophets: the belief was in the blood and bones of the Con- 
quistadores. Success against the Aztecs does not of itself 
show that the Conquistadores were right: if we say the Az- 
tecs’ worldview led them to disaster, we may reflect that 
our trust in the laws of physics has enabled us to construct 
weapons that might bring upon us a vastly greater disaster 
than conquest by the Spaniards was for the Aztecs—which 
would not show that our physics was wrong. It is not 
such contingent fears that should make us frame our view of 
natural regularities: without trust in the unspoken but 
manifested promises of God, there is no ground on which to 
make any plans. And man alone can know these promises: 
promises not only for future well-being but for security in 
building theoretical knowledge. Man can indeed fall away 
from such knowledge into gross superstitions; but only man 
can be even superstitious. 

The anointing oil of man’s royalty all too many are in 
our time willing to wipe off, putting themselves on a level 
with the beasts that perish or with machines that men’s wits 
have devised and men’s hands have made. Man is just a 
highly developed beast, or a computer whose program no- 
body wrote. But we ought to laugh at such follies: particu- 
larly ata man surrounded by complicated and expensive ap- 
paratus made to his own design, whose aim is to show how 
the coming to be of himself and all his apparatus could be 
explained by a description of events that at no point brings 
in any such concept as aim or design. The use of words to 
deny freedom, the design of apparatus to disprove free- 
dom, is specifically human and is itself only a perverse use of 
freedom. 

I have concentrated on ‘rational’ in the phrase ‘rational 
animal’; we scarcely need reminding that we are animals. 
Though man’s thoughts range through all space and time, 
he is corruptible and weak and mortal. From a natural point 
of view there appears no remedy for this; not that the 
human mind’s surviving the body appears not to be consis- 
tently conceivable, but that Nature affords little reason to 
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hope for this. Anyhow it could not be rationally demon- 
strated that a separated soul will exist endlessly if it survives 
at all. God is not, so to say, stuck with human souls once 
they have come to be; their life depends on his will, and his 
will could end it ‘like a tale that is told’. What God will do 
only revelation can tell us. 

To the mystery of man, so nobly fashioned in mind and 
will, so vile in many of his ways: so continually driven 
to think and plan beyond the limits of an animal life, so 
fettered within these limits to all appearances: the Chris- 
tian revelation supplies the key. This can give endless scope, 
depth beyond depth of light, to the demands of man’s en- 
quiring intellect; and aspirations that might seem vain 
dreams, futile longings, especially as regards our dead, are 
now taken up into the glorious hope of the resurrection of 
the dead and the life of the age to come. 


Consistency 


Do we need to be consistent? Some have thought not. Walt 
Whitman wrote: ‘Do I contradict myself? Very well then, I 
contradict myself. I am large, I contain multitudes.’ And 
I have heard of a Japanese physicist who was quizzed by 
his Western colleagues: when he was with them, he talked 
about the constitution of the Sun in an ordinary scientific 
way; then what about the belief that the Sun is a goddess 
and the remote ancestress of the Emperor of Japan? ‘That’s 
all nonsense’ he said: ‘but when I am in Japan—I believe 
it!’ Perhaps it would not be fair to take this remark literally; 
after all, some Westerners appear able to divide their life 
and thought into watertight compartments. Certainly a man 
may be conscientious to the point of devotion in one sphere 
and very far from virtue in another sphere, like Harry 
Graham’s organist: 


Alas, in his domestic life 

Our hero sadly fails; 

He starves his children, beats his wife... 
But dash it all, what can you say? 

You haven’t heard the beggar play! 


This raises the question of the unity of virtues and the 
unity of vices. Some vices are clearly incompatible, so no- 
body can seriously think that if a man has some one vice he 
has every vice. It is however more plausible to hold that if 
a man has some one grievous vice, all his apparent virtues 
are bogus, and this doctrine of the unity of vices may be put 
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contrapositively as a doctrine of the unity of virtues: that a 
man can have any one virtue only if he has all the virtues of 
a virtuous man. 

If true, these doctrines would imply a pretty grim view 
of the world; but then, many facts about the world simply 
are grim. To be sure, ordinary people’s judgments are not 
in conformity with these doctrines. It would generally be ac- 
cepted that a sexually immoral man may as a statesman be 
upright, incorruptible, wise, and patriotic: though such im- 
morality from time to time spectacularly brings some En- 
glish statesman to utter ruin, other men whose lives are 
fairly well known to be no better models of chastity some- 
how get away with it. Actors and actresses devoted to their 
profession often meet with similar indulgence. So judges the 
world; but then the world is no competent judge. 

Any seriously vicious habit damages a man’s practical rea- 
son; if all judgments of a seriously impaired practical reason 
had to be corrupt, the doctrine of the unity of virtues or of 
vices would stand. But we should not conclude that it does 
stand; men are not so logical as to pass regularly from one 
false judgment to another logically implied by it. In some 
theological disputes each side has accused the other of hold- 
ing a doctrine that logically implies some heretical false- 
hood; the matter in dispute may sometimes have been such 
that one side or the other must have been right in discerning 
heretical implications in the other side’s view. It does not 
follow that in that case one side or the other must have been 
a party of heretics: to justify so grave a charge, the heretical 
conclusion must have been actually drawn and pertina- 
ciously upheld, but given human illogicality it may never 
have been drawn. Aquinas would certainly concede this 
point about views with heretical implications; but the same 
point may be made, as regards a practical judgment im- 
paired by a particular vice, against his view of the unity of 
virtues; such impairment of practical judgment need not 
bring with it a general vitiation. A devil no doubt directs all 
his will and action to consistently evil ends; but this is not 
true of most men, even of men notably bad in some ways. 
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I maintain the further thesis that minor vices may save 
men from major ones. Tyrants could do much more harm in 
the world if all their servants were flawlessly efficient, untir- 
ingly industrious, and financially incorruptible. Kant would 
pretty certainly have held that efficiency, industry, and fi- 
nancial probity in the service of a tyrant made the servants 
more detestable; this would at least make them more potent 
for mischief, even if it did not make them worse men. But I 
think an incompetent, lazy, and venal servant of a tyrant 
may be overall a less bad man than if he had been without 
these faults; the evil of pursuing bad ends is much mitigated 
by slackness in the pursuit. Hume in his Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion has his character Philo complain that if men 
had ‘a greater propensity to industry and labour’ then there 
would result ‘the most beneficial consequences, without 
any allay of ill’; the complaint is ill considered. Laziness is a 
fault Providence uses to mitigate our vices and lessen the 
mischief they do. 

Inconsistency of theoretical judgment also has its uses, 
in saving men from going the full length in drawing con- 
clusions from false premises. What then is the advantage or 
need of consistency, or again the bane of inconsistency? 

In his book Introduction to Logical Theory, Strawson re- 
gards our drawing attention to inconsistency in discourse as 
a ‘charge’ that does not ‘refer to anything outside the state- 
ments that the man makes’. This is as wrong as can be. In 
the first place, the man may consider whether or not a set 
of propositions are inconsistent without turning any one 
of them into a statement. Strawson goes on to compare in- 
consistency to writing something down and then erasing or 
cancelling it; he is clearly thinking of a head-on collision be- 
tween two statements; but it is extremely easy to construct a 
set of inconsistent propositions with more than two mem- 
bers such that no pair of them are inconsistent, e.g. by con- 
joining the premises of a valid syllogism with the contra- 
dictory of the conclusion. Somebody of confused mind may 
easily commit himself to such an inconsistent trio, and 
when challenged oscillate between maintaining A and B, 
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maintaining B and C, and maintaining C.and A. For this sort 
of inconsistency the simile of a man who writes something 
down and straightaway cancels it is altogether inept. 

Strawson’s idea of inconsistency as a merely internal 
fault of a body of discourse is diametrically opposed to the 
correct view of the matter. In fiction, indeed, inconsistency 
is a merely internal fault, and does not matter so long as 
it does not offend the reader. This holds precisely because 
the indicative sentences in a work of fiction do not latch 
onto reality: the author and the reader merely make believe 
that they do so. When discourse is meant to latch onto reality, 
then inconsistency matters: not because falling into incon- 
sistency means perpetrating a specially bad sort of error, 
logical falsehood; but because inconsistent discourse inevit- 
ably has some non-logical fault. Like it or not, an inconsis- 
tent history will somewhere be factually false, an incon- 
sistent set of orders or instructions cannot all be carried out, 
an inconsistent moral code will at some juncture be pre- 
scribing morally objectionable conduct, and so on. 

There is a highly relevant story about the Waterloo cam- 
paign. Marshal Grouchy, whose army was at some distance 
from the field of Waterloo, had two orders from Napoleon: 
to intercept an approaching Prussian force, and to march to 
Napoleon’s aid as soon as he heard the cannonade begin. In 
the circumstances both orders could not be obeyed. When 
they heard the cannonade, Grouchy’s staff officers urged 
him to hasten to the field of Waterloo; he overruled them 
and gave battle to the approaching Prussians. He won in this 
engagement, and afterwards was able to bring his force 
back to Paris comparatively unscathed; but his decision was 
fatal to Napoleon, who had hoped till the end of the day for 
Grouchy’s arrival. Of course Napoleon’s orders to Grouchy 
had not been logically inconsistent, but their being inconsis- 
tent in the actual circumstances was quite bad enough. 

Since the penalty of inconsistency works out in a concrete 
case as the penalty of a false factual belief, an unexecuted 
order, or the like, why worry specially about inconsistency? 
Is not inconsistency unavoidable for human minds, just as 
error in general is? And then why not adopt, as regards dif- 
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ferent areas of one’s life and thought, a watertight compart- 
ments policy? 

Indeed, humanum est errare. But that does not dispense 
us from the task of forming good mental habits that will 
lessen our liability to error. And acquiescing consciously in a 
detected inconsistency is like cherishing a viper in one’s 
bosom: it is to ensure that somewhere one’s thinking will be 
at fault in a non-logical manner. We are tempted to such ac- 
quiescence by that grave intellectual vice which Quine has 
labelled the desire to have been right; we may wish for the 
advantage of accepting some newly discovered truth with- 
out the discomfort of frankly confessing and recanting old 
errors. 

A peculiar defence of inconsistency is to be found in some 
popularising books about the foundations of physics. When 
each of two theories, on the face of it incompatible, covers 
part of the facts but neither covers the whole ground, a pre- 
tended solution is to say the two theories are complementary; 
neither is to be discarded as false, but care must be taken not 
to assert or use them conjointly! Some show of logical work 
is then made in order that this solution shall accord with 
a revised logical code; and then this convenient notion is 
sometimes extended to appease other conflicts, e.g. between 
a belief in universal determinism and a belief in human free 
will. All this is just self-deception. If neither of two theories 
is satisfactory on its own account, let us not fancy we can 
mend matters by adopting both and calling them ‘comple- 
mentary’. As for proposals to bend logic, logic must remain 
rigid if it is to serve as a lever to overthrow unsatisfactory 
theories; otherwise refutation of a theory by contrary facts 
could always be staved off by enfeebling the logic that shows 
the contrariety. 

Logic can never be constrained to withdraw a thesis by 
reason of a rival thesis established in some other discipline; 
for in a sense logic has no theses, being merely concerned 
with what follows from what. Logic is like a constitutional 
queen of the sciences: a queen who can never initiate legis- 
lation, but unlike the British monarch can put in a veto—on 
the score of inconsistency or fallacious reasoning. Of course 
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in saying this I do not claim infallibility for logicians. A logi- 
clan may be somehow misunderstanding the sentences into 
which he reads inconsistency or fallacy. And error may 
creep, indeed has crept, into accepted logical teaching; I my- 
self have long been endeavouring to show this as regards 
the traditional doctrine of distribution. To resume my consti- 
tutional analogy, logic is like the British House of Lords in its 
role as a court: this court is not a court of first instance and 
does not by legal fiction claim infallibility, on the contrary, it 
can revoke its past decisions; but its jurisdiction cannot be 
declined. Nobody is in a position to say: ‘The results of my 
research upset, or at least cast doubt upon, the logic you use 
to criticise me.’ I myself once encountered this response to 
an argument I had stated: ‘That’s a very logical argument, 
but if you knew as much of the history of logic as I do, you 
wouldn’t trust logical arguments.’ But the only remedy for 
bad logic is good logic. 

If the doctrine of double truth ever rears its head, it must 
be combated, now as in the time of Aquinas. Truth cannot 
clash with truth. If the doctrines of the Faith are true, they 
can conflict neither with one another nor with truths in 
some other domain. An argument that purports to show 
such a conflict must thus be regarded as no proof but a fal- 
lacy; and any fallacy can in principle be exposed by produc- 
ing some unexceptionable counterexample, an argument of 
the same form in which the premises are uncontroversially 
true and the conclusion is uncontroversially false. And the 
logic needed will just be ordinary logic, universally acces- 
sible and acceptable, not logic accessible only to ‘baptised 
reason’, whatever that may be. 

What I have just said has been assailed both by unbe- 
lievers and by Catholics. An unbeliever has spoken of ‘Witt- 
gensteinian fideism’ and accused me of making the Faith 
into a norm of logical validity. This is sheer misunderstand- 
ing. Anybody who holds a body of doctrine, whether theo- 
logical, geological, or biological, if he is confident of its truth, 
is entitled to doubt the validity of a pretended logical refuta- 
tion of what he holds; but so far this is not a refutation of the 
alleged refutation. For that, as I have said, one needs expo- 
sure of a fallacy by straightforward logic. 
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From the opposite side, my approach to logic has some- 
times offended pious ears. When I remarked that a certain 
argument against the doctrine of the Trinity was invalid, a 
Catholic sarcastically replied, ‘Of course you think you un- 
derstand the Trinity!’ Of course I did not and do not claim to 
understand the inner life of God; but the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, as Newman pointed out, can be stated in a small number 
of theses, each of which can be grasped and held with real 
assent. Proving that this is a consistent set of theses is quite 
another thing, and I made no claims to have such a proof. 
All that I claimed was ability to refute a particular argument 
against Trinitarian doctrine, and such a claim need not be 
held presumptuous. 

A general proof of consistency, which would at once en- 
able one to dismiss all such attacks, is certainly not going 
to be available to mortal man. If the propositions in which 
the doctrine of the Trinity is formulated could be proved to 
be a consistent set, then a fortiori each one would have been 
proved possibly true. But as regards the inner life and mu- 
tual relations of the Divine Persons, there is no difference 
between possible and necessary truth. I have been told that 
some scholastic writers investigated the consequences of 
false suppositions such as ‘Suppose the Son had proceeded 
from the Holy Ghost and not only from the Father’: such 
investigations are mere folly, as though one enquired what 
factors 97 would have if it were not a prime number. Since 
in this realm possible and necessary truth coincide, proving 
the possible truth of Trinitarian theses would mean proving 
their truth, which is certainly not possible to mortal man. 

An adversary might now ask: ‘Why should I even con- 
sider whether the doctrines you hold might be true, when 
you have given me no reason to think they are even co- 
herent?’ ‘Coherent’ is something of a vogue word in recent 
philosophical writing: writers who use the contrary term 
‘incoherent’ seem very often to feel themselves dispensed 
from making it clear whether they mean ‘inconsistent’ 
or ‘nonsensical’. Now nobody can fairly be asked to prove 
that he is not talking nonsense. A form of words that at first 
sounds intelligible but is really nonsensical does not admit of 
logical manipulations, for these will themselves be nonsen- 
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sical. Logic cannot handle nonsense. (To be sure, there is a 
bogus art called ‘significance logic’ that purports to track the 
frontier between sense and nonsense as falling within the 
territory of logic, like that between truth and falsehood!) 
Given a piece of latent nonsense, there is an art or skill of re- 
ducing it to patent nonsense; but this is not a kind of logical 
derivation, and there is no such procedure as proving that 
some piece of discourse is not nonsense. 

We should be utterly clear in our heads about the differ- 
ence between a nonsensical pseudo sentence like: 


‘Tom and Bill respectively kicked and punched each 
other.’ 


and a sentence containing a buried inconsistency, like: 


‘In this university there are two teachers each of whom 
teaches everybody else here and is not taught by anybody 
else here.’ 


Reductio ad absurdum works by deriving a patent inconsis- 
tency from a set of premises, which shows that one or other 
of the set is false; this valuable method of proof would be a 
ridiculous procedure if patent inconsistency were not to be 
distinguished from unconstruable nonsense. 

In modern logic a great deal of work has been done 
on consistency proofs; it is very demanding work. Since a 
theory may be consistent without being true, consistency 
might be expected to admit of easier proof than truth does. 
But the reverse is the case. If we have true premises and 
proceed by valid steps of reasoning, the conclusion needs 
must be true; but given a theory of some complexity, it may 
be formidably difficult to prove its consistency while leaving 
the question of its truth in abeyance. So it is not reasonable 
for an enquirer to demand that the ‘coherence’, i.e. freedom 
from contradiction, of a theory shall be shown to him before 
he will even consider whether it may not be true. 

Many philosophers are ill informed about consistency 
proofs; and so we get books like Richard Swinburne’s The Co- 
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herence of Theism. It is only too plain that he has no real grasp 
of the distinction between nonsense and self-contradiction, 
and is quite unaware of the nature and difficulty of con- 
sistency proofs. And when he comes to the ‘coherence’ 
of ascribing to God this or that attribute, the results are pain- 
fully comic. He relies heavily on imagination, although Leib- 
niz had rightly called this an indice trompeur; we can imag- 
ine things that on reflection are self-contradictory. (One of 
Escher’s engravings shows a stairway running round the 
four sides of a tower, on which by continual ascent one gets 
back to the starting point.) Swinburne ‘proves’ that it is 
‘coherent’ to call God omnipresent because he can imagine 
a process by which he himself could progress towards om- 
nipresence! My imagination suggests a simpler way, the 
White Knight’s way: 


To feed oneself on batter 
And so go on from day to day 
Getting a little fatter. 


If I were fat enough, my mass would attract into itself all the 
mass of the universe, and then I’d be omnipresent. 

I return to the question of consistency in life and char- 
acter. There is a deep inconsistency in a man who retains 
his faith but is well aware of falling into damnable sins. But 
the suggestion that he ‘might as well’ abandon his faith also, 
since by itself faith will not save him, is merely. a suasion of 
the devil. As Newman remarked, God might have willed 
that loss of charity by grievous sin should carry with it loss of 
faith, but in his mercy God has not so willed. Faith without 
charity is like a tree cut down to its roots: if the root still 
lives, anew shoot may yet spring from it. The conquistador 
Pizarro, after a career stained with many crimes, was dying 
utterly unprepared, desperately resisting a sudden murder- 
ous attack. Pierced by many wounds, he fell to the ground; 
he dipped his finger in a puddle of blood and traced a cross 
on the flagstone, and then with a last effort he kissed the 
cross, called out the name of Jesus, and died. Let us hope he 
found the mercy he sought. 
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On the other hand, a man’s state is very bad if he has lost 
the virtue of hope, by presumption or by despair; both are 
ways of committing a ‘sin against the Holy Ghost’, incurring 
a disease of the soul comparable to terminal bodily illness; 
though no disease of body or soul is beyond the healing 
power of God. 

Again, any virtue may be corrupted by a failure of cour- 
age, in a world when there are dangers to face and afflic- 
tions to endure: if a man is prepared to intermit the practice 
of some virtue when that becomes too dangerous or too toil- 
some, then he does not really possess that virtue any more. 
It would be no absurdity to say of Harry Graham’s orga- 
nist: ‘He is really devoted to his art and conscientious about 
his performances, although he is a very bad husband and 
father’; but it would be absurd to say of some judge: ‘He 
is really an upright judge, even though he bends the law 
sometimes under threats from the Mafia.’ 

Charity, the love of God, is what we are all made for, and 
without charity we are nothing. From this great truth two 
contrapositive conclusions have been drawn: that seemingly 
good actions are really bad, because done without charity; 
and that because some act is good of its kind, aman who did 
it must have been in charity at the time. Neither conclusion 
follows from this premise alone; we need the extra premise 
that apart from works of charity people are totally depraved, 
and all they plan or say or do, however fair seeming, is evil 
continually. Aquinas sensibly remarks that even people who 
lack grace and charity are up to performances good of their 
kind, for example cultivating the soil and defending their 
country; total depravity does not exist outside Hell, where 
the will is wholly concentrated on an evil end. Such activi- 
ties good of their kind are of themselves unavailing towards 
salvation and the vision of God; but they are not on that ac- 
count wicked activities. 

I ought to say a few words about the relation between 
charity and unselfishness. Ronald Knox in a sermon de- 
scribed unselfishness as the characteristic Christian virtue, 
mentioning however, without its giving him pause, that the 
word has no real equivalent in Latin or Greek! But if an in- 
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valid ‘selfishly’ develops talents that are unlikely to benefit 
her fellows, she is cultivating a garden God gave her to cul- 
tivate. On the other hand, for the sake of the vilest ends 
men have endured hideous sufferings and in the end given 
their lives; this, as St. Paul might say, is a sacrifice possible 
to a man who has not charity and in God’s eyes is nothing; 
the goods he sacrifices only show the hellish intensity of his 
evil will. 

Charity is called the form of the virtues. It is not true that 
apparent virtues are only splendida vitia, showy vices, with- 
out charity; but real unity of mind and heart, ‘to will one 
thing’ as Kierkegaard puts it, comes only with charity. Ama 
et fac quod vis is a sound maxim only if it is taken to mean, 
not that if you (in some sense) love you may do as you 
please, but that if indeed you love you will manifestly act so 
that men see your good works and glorify your Father in 
heaven. It is not for me to say whether a man’s long pursuit 
of truth or justice or compassion will in the end turn out to 
have been love of God even when he was in profound igno- 
rance as regards explicit judgments about God. That will all 
be sorted out on Judgment Day. 


Truth, Truthfulness, 
and Trust 


Arguing with my daughter Mary Gormally, a man was 
casting doubt on the very existence of any fixed standard 
of justice: after all, one cannot measure justice! Mary imme- 
diately retorted, ‘Without justice there is no measurement.’ 
A little thought shows how deep this retort penetrates. 
For measurement there must be true weights and measures; 
the results of measurement must be truly reported and 
recorded; and we must trust our fellows that there are such 
true reports. Otherwise the practice of measurement is fu- 
tile. So there can be no measurement without a species of 
justice. | 

Ethics and epistemology are here closely intertwined. 
Many philosophers have developed, or perhaps merely 
sketched, a do-it-yourself theory of knowledge; but the tool- 
kit that would be needed is lacking. ‘No man is an island’: 
everybody is epistemically ‘part of the main’ (mainland). I 
imagine the nearest approach to a do-it-yourself physicist 
was Henry Cavendish: he did a great deal of solitary re- 
search, and how far he had developed the theory of elec- 
tricity was not known until his posthumous papers were 
edited by James Clerk Maxwell long afterwards. Those days 
he could not purchase or bespeak a galvanometer; instead 
he devised a method of using his own sensations of electric 
shock to measure currents—with surprisingly accurate re- 
sults. I remember mentioning Cavendish during a discus- 
sion in Cambridge of a paper by Karl Popper; I asked Popper 
whether by his well-known method of ‘demarcation’ the 
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electrical researches of Cavendish would count as scientific; 
he unhesitatingly said they would not—I imagine his reason 
was that Cavendish did not lay open his research to critical 
examination by his peers. But if we do not accept a Popper- 
ian ‘demarcation’ of scientific work, we can easily show that 
Cavendish too was ‘part of the main’. He was in a way his 
own galvanometer, but certainly not his own barometer, or 
thermometer, or balance; for these ‘philosophical instru- 
ments’ he had to rely on the integrity of some maker, and for 
his chemicals, on the honesty of some supplier. So his mea- 
surements too relied on other men’s justice. 

Natural science of all sorts flourishes only because de- 
liberately fraudulent claims about experimental results are 
rare and are generally known to be rare. Precisely because 
they have this high code of honour and expect its obser- 
vance by others, eminent men of science have made arrant 
asses of themselves about psychical research; in those re- 
gions fraud is all too common and men not trained to look 
out for it have been sadly deceived. Here the real experts are 
not natural scientists but conjurers, who never pretend that 
the effects they produce for entertainment are anything but 
illusions and are disgusted with those who use such illusions 
in a pretence of supernormal powers. 

Trust in our fellows’ testimony of course plays a far larger 
part in our lives than its role in scientific work. Philosophers 
often harbour a vague idea that the reliability of testimony 
can, or in principle could, be established by induction from 
‘experience’. That word is used with a hopeless oscilla- 
tion between two senses. Hume says that ‘experience’ tells 
him to expect to see a visitor when he hears a certain noise 
(the creaking of hinges); and also that ‘experience’ tells him 
what happens to a letter between its being posted and its 
reaching his hand. But of course no one man’s experience 
covers what happens to a letter in all that long time; most of 
the time anyhow it is in a bag unobserved by anybody! Very 
often, as in this example, ‘experience’ signifies the result of 
pooling many individuals’ experiences; and that can be ef- 
fected only by individuals trusting one another's testimony. 
Similar considerations apply to John Stuart Mill’s assertion 
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that we know watches are designed to tell the time only be- 
cause we know from ‘experience’ that they come from watch 
factories; for visits to watch factories are not within the scope 
of many people’s actual memories. 

Of course we all know that men may be deceived, and 
what is more may lie. When one of us considers some extra- 
ordinary piece of testimony, it will be proper to apply gen- 
eral knowledge of circumstances in which men are deceived 
and of circumstances in which men are tempted to lie. But 
one who thinks of ‘our’ general knowledge may easily for- 
get that his or her knowledge of human propensity to make 
mistakes or to lie is accessible only through others’ testi- 
mony; an individual’s strictly personal knowledge of occasions 
when he or she has blundered or lied or has been victim of 
someone else’s blunder or lie would be a miserably inade- 
quate basis for formulating general principles whereby to sift 
out unreliable testimony. Just as we mostly eat and drink 
without testing for poison, so acceptance of testimony has to 
be the rule, scepticism the exceptional case; and nobody can 
live on purges and emetics. 

We may compare our reliance on testimony with our 
reliance on memory. Given the things any individual may 
seem to remember, a history of events based on individual 
memory would tell of an extraordinary world, in which ob- 
jects vanished out of locked drawers and the like; indeed 
one and the same person’s ostensible memories uttered at 
different times may form a logically inconsistent corpus. But 
this does not justify a general scepticism about memory; if 
anybody did succumb to such general scepticism about me- 
mory, no inductive inference could remedy the situation 
(though I have read a philosopher’s attempt to validate me- 
mory by induction!) 

Suppose a man seeks to remedy a faulty memory by writ- 
ing memoranda. How is he then to know that the MS. of the 
memoranda has not changed over time? Surely he could 
then reply only that he is confident that his memory affords 
no precedent for such change in a MS. So this remedy for 
defective memory itself works only by reliance on memory 
in another area. 
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On the other hand, any individual’s memory is subject 
to checks: what other people say, public records, and the 
like. The clearest ostensible memory by a lady of having pro- 
posed marriage on February 29, 1900, could not prevail in 
1910 against the public record that there was no such date in 
1900. It is clearly not the case that the intuitive character of 
memory trumps non-intuitive information from testimony 
and records. 

Testimony is indispensable as a foundation for the house 
of knowledge. Only by accepting testimony can we establish 
criteria for weeding out unreliable testimony. The Royal So- 
ciety has used a motto Nullius in verba. This is a fragmentary 
quotation of a Latin hexameter: 


Nullius addictus iurare in verba magistr1. 


As originally meant, this is a warning against swearing to 
the truth of some matter on the say-so of some dominant 
personality, in the way Pythagoreans are supposed to have 
settled disputes by appeal to what HE (Pythagoras) said. But 
I fear the tag has often been cited in the much less respect- 
able sense: Take nobody’s word for it. The book from which 
I learned chemistry at school solemnly warned the young 
experimenter to rely on his own observation rather than on 
what a book tells him he ought to observe. The author of the 
book was a teacher at my school; Iam confident that if a boy 
had excitedly told him, ‘Sir, please Sir! When I did that ex- 
periment I found the products of the reaction had less mass 
than the reacting substances had before the reaction’, he 
would have wearily replied, ‘Rubbish, boy, you must have 
let some of the gas escape’ (or something of the sort); and 
the boy would do well to accept his master’s authority about 
how the experiment ought to have resulted, rather than rely 
on his own observation. 

Reliance on authority is a kindred topic to reliance on tes- 
timony. Those who claim authority cannot all be trusted, for 
they contradict one another. The question which authority 
to trust is difficult and inescapable. But we must steeply, 
most steeply, rebut the sophists who would argue ‘In accept- 
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ing an authority you are relying on your Private Judg- 
ment that the authority is reliable: so Private Judgment 
trumps authority.’ Inevitably my judgment is my judgment, 
my very own judgment, thus my Private Judgment; but 
this is a mere tautology, from which nothing interesting 
can follow. 

Similarly, when I decide to follow one authority rather 
than another, I am not in effect setting up myself as a su- 
perior authority. It would be quite difficult for me to give 
good reasons for trusting one lawyer or doctor rather than 
another; but such trust on my part need not be merely blind, 
nor on the other hand am I claiming to know more law than 
my lawyer and more medicine than my doctor. 

If I cannot remember what a Greek word means, I con- 
sult the Lexicon of Liddell and Scott. A U.S. citizen called 
Knoch, laudably desirous of finding out what the Greek 
New Testament actually means, decided that this lexicon 
was untrustworthy: Liddell and Scott were dignitaries of the 
Church of England, so they might have strong motives for 
distorting their account of the Greek language to make the 
New Testament express their own theology! So Mr. Knoch 
decided that the dictionary, and even the grammar, of 
the Greek language needed to be remodelled by someone 
free from Anglican preconceptions. I have not had enough 
curiosity to procure Mr. Knoch’s Greek grammar and dic- 
tionary, though I know they exist in print; but I was sent 
a copy of the New Testament in a Knochian translation. 
Its quality may be judged by the fact that the adverb eutheos, 
‘immediately’, is always rendered by the ejaculation ‘Good 
God!’ because eu means ‘good’ and theos means ‘God’. By 
the study of Knoch’s New Testament an academic phi- 
losopher whose career and publications had hitherto been 
quite conventional was led to abandon his post in order to 
evangelise the world for a new Christian sect whose canon 
is fixed by Knoch. I suspect that his decision resulted from 
extreme cultural deprivation; many U.S. citizens grow up 
unable to read any language but English, and have not a 
clue towards finding out what it takes to learn any other 
language properly. 
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If I myself tried to spell out my reasons for trusting Liddell 
and Scott on the meaning of Greek words rather than 
Knoch, I am sure they would be wretchedly inadequate. 
This does not make me feel a shiver of doubt in the matter. 
Moreover, when I decide to follow Liddell and Scott rather 
than Knoch, I am not claiming to be a greater authority on 
the Greek language than any one of the three—though I do 
claim to know better than Mr. Knoch. 

There is a good old maxim: addiscentem oportet credere, 
a learner must trust. Obviously Liddell and Scott learned 
Greek by trusting their teachers; the distrustful Mr. Knoch 
learnt his Greek all wrong. And the teachers of Liddell and 
Scott will have learned Greek by trusting their teachers; and 
so on back, till we reach someone learning ancient Greek 
from native speakers. I am afraid, however, that tradition 
raises problems too difficult to engage with here. 

The need for trust on a learner’s part was sharply brought 
home to me with my attempts to teach logic to a Mr. Lal. 
I was using Quine’s Methods of Logic as a textbook, and Mr. 
Lal was supposed to do the exercises. After the first one or 
two chapters, Mr. Lal ceased to do the exercises and instead 
produced weekly essays rebutting the logical doctrine Quine 
set forth in successive chapters. The merits of his criticisms 
of Quine may be judged by the fact that he maintained that 
only ‘truth-functional dogmatism’ stood in the way of real- 
ising that in English ‘and’ and ‘if’ mean roughly the same. 
I was unable to persuade him that he ought to try to work 
through the exercises instead of looking for fallacies in 
Quine. Naturally he learned nothing and failed in the ex- 
amination. 

Logic is indeed a very special case. The teacher’s task 
is not to get the pupil to accept the validity of formulas 
or methods of proof on authority, but rather to lead him to a 
point from which he can judge validity for himself: in Plato’s 
words, the learning of logic should be ‘like a flame leaping 
from mind to mind’. The trouble with Mr. Lal was that he 
did not trust his teacher and his textbook enough even to 
believe that there is here a right way of looking at things 
generally available to learners given their patience and good 
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will. A measure of industry is needed too; logic can no more 
be learned without doing exercises than music can. Un- 
fortunately in Mr. Lal’s case patience and good will and in- 
dustry were lacking. 

As a basis for an inductive generalisation we need a 
mutual trust among observers that cannot itself be induc- 
tively justified. Ever so many philosophers have discussed 
the rationale of passing from ‘all hitherto observed swans 
are white’ to ‘all swans are white’; they are interested in the 
fact that though before the discovery of black swans in Aus- 
tralia it was reasonable to perform this inference, the con- 
clusion did turn out false. I believe Wittgenstein was the first 
philosopher to ask how on earth we get the premise: once 
this question is raised, it should be clear that the premise 
is attainable by anyone only by reliance on other people’s 
reports and records about the sighting of swans. 

Both in theory and in practice men have to rely on the 
truthfulness of fellow-men: life could not be carried on 
unless lying and fraud were the exception rather than the 
rule. I now turn to consider what is the malice of lying, i.e. 
what makes lying bad, and how grave in various cases this 
malice is. 

As I have said, epistemically no man is an island. The lan- 
guage a man speaks is an institution, just as money is; and it 
is a per se effect of lying that it damages the institution, just 
as in accordance with the law of Copernicus or Gresham, 
bad money drives out good. The damage done may be grave 
or only slight. Jocose lies of the April Fool type do negli- 
gible damage; and serious harm is rarely done by lies aimed 
at baffling a man’s curiosity about contingent matters that 
are not his business. Such lies are even less culpable if the 
enquirer who is deceived would use true information for 
some seriously wicked purpose. Even in this case, however, 
it is better to mislead the enquirer without lying. A Dutch 
woman whom the Nazis suspected of hiding Jews told the 
official who questioned her that there were Jews under 
the table: there were in fact Jews under the table—under 
the floorboards. The Nazi official took her remark as a mere 
piece of cheek and enquired no further. 
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One sort of lie that is utterly inexcusable is a lie that of its 
nature is likely to damage the general fabric of human 
knowledge. And false teaching about religion, whether by 
teaching false doctrine or by attempting to serve the cause of 
a true religion with falsified history or faked miracles, is the 
worst lying of all. The version of Job on which Aquinas 
wrote his commentary contained the dictum ‘God has no 
need of our lies’; since God is truth, says Aquinas, an at- 
tempt to serve him by such lies is in fact not honour but 
gross insult. 

An attack on the currency of language need not consist 
in making false statements; the very vocabulary may be cor- 
rupted. Translators of the Old Testament nowadays often 
sedulously avoid ascribing mercy to God: this is calculated to 
darken men’s appreciation of the quality of mercy. For ex- 
ample, the text in Jonah ‘Those who observe lying vanities 
forsake their own mercy’ is mistranslated with ‘true loyalty’ 
instead of the word ‘mercy’; but the Hebrew word never 
means that; the plain sense is that God alone can pardon our 
sins against him, and pardon can never come by following 
false gods (called ‘lying vanities’ in the usual unecumenical 
style of prophetic vituperation). Another word regularly 
mistranslated is the word emeth, ‘truth’. On these and related 
matters it is profitable to read James Barr’s book The Seman- 
tics of Biblical Language.’ 

Too many people know Greek for the word for ‘truth’ 
in the New Testament to be thus boldly mistranslated in 
modern English versions without the translators’ being dis- 
credited. It is easier for learned men to get away with mis- 
translation of Hebrew and misstatements about the Hebrew 
mentality. The ancient Hebrews, we are told, must not be 
credited with the Hellenic concept of truth, telling things the 
Way they are: emeth did not mean this, but rather had the 
sense of steadfastness or reliability, particularly on the part 
of God towards his chosen people. That ancient Hebrews 
lacked the ‘Hellenic’ concept strikes me as a racist assump- 
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tion; it could easily be used for anti-Jewish propaganda. 
‘That wretched people’, a Nazi might say, ‘lack the very idea 
of truth: the word mistranslated ‘truth’ actually signifies in 
their Scriptures merely the steadfastness of the tribal god in 
looking after his favourites!’ 

On the merely linguistic point of what emeth means in 
Hebrew, it is enough to cite James Barr. Barr remarks, for 
example, that, overwhelmed by actual acquaintance with 
King Solomon’s wealth and wisdom, the Queen of Sheba is 
reported as exclaiming, ‘so what I heard of you in my far dis- 
tant kingdom was truth (emeth)’: her informants had told it 
to her the way it was. 

The duty of A to give true information to B is correlative, 
one might suppose, to B’s right to be truly informed. But 
A’s possessing information which can be available to B only 
by A’s telling B does not in general give B even a prima facie 
right to the information, which would impose on A a prima 
facie obligation to give it to B. Even if A has previously lied to 
B about the matter, A has not in general a duty of restitution 
to B which he must discharge by now telling the truth about 
the matter. Such a duty of restitution would be decidedly 
onerous, and an attempt to fulfil it would often be embar- 
rassing and even mischief-making. (I have heard that a cer- 
tain religious sect actually imposed this duty on neophytes, 
with predictably awkward results.) 

The case is altered if A is B’s teacher or is in some other 
such relation in which B specially trusts A; then if A has 
knowingly given B false information, B has been harmed and 
A must undo the damage if possible. A may similarly incur 
such an obligation if he said in good faith what he later finds 
to have been untrue. But in very many cases of information 
about contingent matter, B’s mind and his general intents 
are very little harmed, if at all, by his being misinformed. 
In that case A has no clear duty of telling B the actual truth 
of the matter, and may have sound prudential reasons for 
letting things rest. 

The behaviour of Bertrand Russell is interesting to con- 
sider at this point. As regards episodes in his own life, Rus- 
sell had no scrupulous care for truth; his autobiography is 
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notoriously mendacious. I myself once heard him claim at 
a party that in order to write his History of Western Philosophy 
he had read the complete works of Aquinas: ‘some of them 
were quite interesting’. Given the time he took composing 
that work, he must have been lying; I fear it will have added 
to his pleasure in this lie that his hearers included several 
people who, as he knew, would be well aware that he was 
lying, but whom he expected to be too polite or too embar- 
rassed to expose him. But logic was sacred for Russell; about 
logic he absolutely would not lie. 

A young friend of Russell, Philip Jourdain, constructed a 
‘proof’ of the Axiom of Choice from the axioms of Principia 
Mathematica. This would have been a great achievement if 
the ‘proof’ had been valid; but alas, it was invalid. Jourdain, 
as Russell well knew, was afflicted with a slow and in- 
evitably fatal degenerative disease of the nervous system; 
but even to comfort a dying man Russell would not lie about 
logic. Like many a squarer of the circle, Jourdain fancied 
that adverse expert judgment on his work could not be 
honest, rather must proceed from envy at a man’s succeed- 
ing when so many had failed to reach the result. In this state 
of mind Jourdain died; his widow wrote a bitterly reproach- 
ful letter to Russell. 

By telling Jourdain the truth, Russell foreseeably did 
Jourdain’s mind and soul no good at all. Jourdain was no 
better off intellectually, since he did not accept Russell’s 
demonstration of his error; and when Russell disappointed 
him, his futile rage against Russell’s supposed dishonesty in 
criticism must have got him into a worse spiritual condition 
than he would have been in if Russell had lyingly congratu- 
lated him on a splendid achievement. 

I do not know whether Russell at this time still held 
the ethical views of G. E. Moore; he himself wrote a mini- 
treatise on ethics expounding Moore’s ideas. If he still fol- 
lowed Moore in ethical theory at the time of correspond- 
ing with Jourdain, then his actions belied the theory and 
showed him in a better light than if he had acted in accor- 
dance with it. Russell plainly did not weigh up the respective 
‘intrinsic values’ of Jourdain’s states of mind and soul that 
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would result from his telling the truth or lying. The lie would 
not have harmed anybody except Jourdain and his poor 
wife; I believe Jourdain’s ‘proof’ came to be published in 
a learned journal; in that case its error will have quickly 
become known to mathematicians and not have been fur- 
ther disseminated. All the same, Russell would not comfort 
Jourdain with lies. 

Aquinas does not measure the malitia, the badness, of 
lying by any such evaluation of consequences. For Aquinas, 
Russell’s autobiographical taradiddles will mostly count as 
merely venial sins; whereas the lie Russell would not tell to 
Jourdain would count as a mortal sin. For in judging an act, 
Aquinas holds, we must consider whether it has a per se ten- 
dency to grave evil; and deliberate misinformation about a 
matter of science has just this character. 

For Aquinas the malitia of lying consists in speaking con- 
trary to one’s own mind, locutio contra mentem. A man’s mind 
is of course not a rule or measure of truth, but unless he is 
exceptionally corrupt he at least desires to orient his mind to 
Truth. And Truth is God, even though in aiming at truth one 
may not explicitly realise this. So locutio contra mentem of its 
nature makes it harder to orient oneself to God. Even a habit 
of telling little lies about contingent matters is very harmful; 
a soul that should be a mirror of Truth is covered with hun- 
dreds of tiny scratches. And one fine day the habitual teller 
of little lies will in a sudden emergency come out with a big, 
whopping, utterly inexcusable lie, because he sees no other 
way out of his predicament. On the other hand, the brave 
Dutch woman of my story did not lie even with the con- 
cealed Jews’ lives at stake; doubtless she feared God and had 
an ingrained habit of avoiding lies; so when an emergency 
arose she saw a way of escape without lying. 

My readers may well have gathered that I do not object to 
equivocation as a way of avoiding actual lies. Many people 
will regard my attitude as Pharisaic or Jesuitical hypocrisy: 
surely an equivocal utterance may be just as misleading as 
a lie? 

It may indeed; but there is no general obligation to avoid 
misleading people. Just consider how very onerous a duty it 
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would be if one had to avoid all words and deeds that might, 
or foreseeably would, mislead some people! There is no such 
obligation. Equivocal utterances may produce the very same 
false impressions as direct lies; but they do not, like lies, 
debase the currency of language. And as Catholic martyrs 
of Elizabeth’s and James I’s time pointed out, to the fury of 
their persecutors, by the Gospel record Jesus Christ said, 
‘Destroy this temple and I will raise it up in three days’, 
meaning his own Body by ‘this temple’; this was as strained 
an equivocation as many allowed by casuists. 

There are indeed casuists who defend outright lying as 
preferable to equivocation: surely a plain lie shows a char- 
acter more straightforward, plus simple et plus loyal, than that 
of an equivocator? I think this attitude shows an insufficient 
realisation of how odious lying is to the God of Truth; an 
excellent formulation of replies to specious defences of lying 
is to be found in the Catechism of the Council of Trent. Doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne went even further than those casuists: 
in controversy with Descartes, they deprecated the key role 
played in his philosophy by appeals to the Divine veracity, 
and appealed to the Scriptures as evidence that God himself 
sometimes lies! Of course it would wholly discredit revela- 
tion if it were supposed to proceed from a deity who may lie 
when he sees fit. As against this, someone has argued that 
a man’s credit is not wholly destroyed by our knowledge that 
he may now and then lie. But trust in our fellow-men in 
spite of occasional lies affords no precedent for trust in a pos- 
sibly mendacious deity ‘whose dwelling is not with men’. 

People often have an odd attitude about lying to children, 
as if such lies really did not count. Since a child’s very learn- 
ing of language is possible only if, and insofar as, its parents 
give it true rather than false information, it is hard to see 
the rationale of this. Lies to children are often not confined 
to trivial matters of fact. A child’s information about its own 
birth and parentage is necessarily hearsay. Even if some 
concealment is felt to be necessary, lying is a huge wrong; 
excused as being ‘for the child’s own good’, it proves all too 
often to be extremely harmful. My daughter Barbara, who 
taught and practised psychiatric nursing in the United 
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States, had several patients who suffered severe psychical 
damage from discovering that such false identities had been 
imposed upon them; therapy was not always successful. 

Another aspect of adult conduct towards children as 
regards lying is the way that the concept of lying is stretched 
to cover actions and omissions that ought not to count as 
lying. ‘Lying by hiding’, for example: there is no obligation 
to pass on just to any enquirer information one possesses, 
particularly about one’s own doings, and parental authority 
does not simply annul a child’s right to privacy. ‘Acting a lie’ 
is an even more dubious concept. Only misuse of a conven- 
tional means of communication can be a lie; in very many 
cases, however misled spectators may be, no lying is in- 
volved: e.g. if a priest in time of persecution dresses like a 
courtier or a workman, or an escaping prisoner carries a 
plank past a building site. 

It has often been a way of bullying a child to begin by in- 
culcating a sense of the disgracefulness of lying and then to 
affect to regard as lies instances of ‘lying by hiding’ or ‘acting 
a lie’. A frightened child’s escape routes must be closed by 
scaring it off all such so-called lies, as well as actual lies; Kip- 
ling and others tell grim autobiographical stories about this. 
Still stranger ways of educating a child against lying have 
been the grossly fabulous stories about the horrid fate of 
young liars. 

‘Lying by silence’ is not an empty or ill-formed con- 
cept, but great care is needed in applying it. There are indeed 
cases where a failure to speak up may have the purport of 
an actual statement, and thus of a true or false statement. Si- 
lence when a chairman is about to say ‘Carried unani- 
mously’ is in effect a vote for the motion; but in other cases 
silence in face of an assertion amounts to dissent. Describing 
the circumstances in which someone asserts something by 
remaining silent would be quite difficult. In a huge num- 
ber of cases, remaining silent does not amount to any asser- 
tion at all. 

These considerations have a bearing on the general ethi- 
cal topic of acts and omissions. It is often said that the dif- 
ference between acts and omissions is morally irrelevant; 
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people are persuaded to accept this thesis by talk about some 
particular cases, in which a particular omission is indeed 
morally on all fours with a particular action (e.g. failing to 
switch a life-saving machine on, as compared with switch- 
ing it off). Once the general thesis is accepted it leads moral 
philosophers to extravagant conclusions: e.g. that failure 
to send a cheque to Oxfam for some impoverished com- 
munity is morally on all fours with sending a can of poi- 
soned meat to that community. In that case all of us would 
be ‘in blood stept in so far’ that we might well develop a 
cauterised conscience about killing. But the matter of truth- 
telling and lying supplies clear counterexamples to this 
pretentiously high-minded thesis about acts and omissions: 
omission to come out with the truth about some matter 
within one’s knowledge simply is not in general tantamount 
to lying about the matter. Nobody has a general duty to pass 
on all the information he possesses to everybody he has to 
do with. 

I now turn to the topic of making and keeping promises. 
One might think that an insincere promise is simply a lie, to 
be condemned like other lies. However, this has been dis- 
puted: philosophers, as the saying goes, will argue the hind 
legs off a donkey (because a donkey has only four legs). It has 
been argued, with apparent seriousness, that an insincere 
promise cannot be a lie. It is no lie if the promisor makes it 
in the form ‘I promise so-and-so’; for then he is, as he says, 
promising so-and-so. But suppose he does not use the word 
‘I promise’ or some equivalent, but just says ‘I will’? ‘I will’ 
certainly constitutes a promise in certain circumstances; but 
then, though the words are different, the speech-act would 
be the same as if the form ‘I promise’ had been used; since 
with the ‘I promise’ form the speech-act could not be a lie, 
neither is it a lie in the ‘I will’ form. 

We need not spend much time on the ‘I promise’ form. 
When a promise is made in this form, there is a different re- 
lation between ‘I promise’ said by N. N. and ‘He promises’ 
said about N. N. from the one that holds between ‘I shave’ 
said by N. N. and ‘He shaves’ said about N. N. But that does 
not mean that N. N. did not make any statement when he 
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used the ‘I promise’ form; he was making a statement, not as 
to what he promised, but about his own future actions. So 
let us switch to considering promises in the ‘J will’ form. 

Suppose a rascal goes around promising farmers (in the 
‘I will’ form) that he will kill their rats, and collects payment 
in advance. By a quirk of English law, he could not be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted for obtaining money by false pretences: 
the false pretences have to be false statements as to past 
or present facts, not as to future contingencies like human 
actions. But this aspect of the law need not stop any sensible 
man from saying that the pretended rat-catcher was a 
shameless liar, seeing that he had no skill to catch rats nor 
any intention to try. 

The ‘I promise’ form neither is needed to constitute a 
promise (some very solemn promises are made in the form 
‘T will’), nor at all accounts for the obligation to keep prom- 
ises. Using a grammarian’s term, we may call ‘I promise’ a 
back-formation; just as ‘swashbuckler’ meant not a man 
who goes in for swashbuckling, but a man who swashes his 
buckler (shield) with his sword. In circumstances where 
others might say of N. N. ‘He promises’, N. N. might say ‘I 
promise’ in making a promise instead of the plain ‘I will’; 
‘I promise’ is then not a statement that he promises, but 
stands in for an ‘I will’ statement, truthful or not, of what 
N. N. is about to do, and it is this statement that would in the 
circumstances be a promise. You cannot, like the legendary 
Oxford don, escape the grave obligation of promises by only 
saying ‘I will’ to express your intention! Life is not so easy as 
that; not thus can a man live without promising anything. 

People arguing as to whether any actions are invariably 
wrong often assume that one who says some kinds of action 
are invariably wrong will certainly count breach of promise 
as one such kind. This is amazingly thoughtless: obviously 
someone who thinks there are absolutely forbidden kinds 
of action will not think that N. N. is on the contrary obliged 
to perform such an action because he has so promised. I sus- 
pect that ideas of the binding force even of atrocious prom- 
ises may historically derive from a misreading of the story 
in Judges about Jephtha’s daughter. But a deed’s being 
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narrated in the Bible nowise implies that the narrator ap- 
proved of it. Jephtha’s vow to sacrifice the first animal that 
was his which he encountered on coming home was already 
discernibly wrong in advance of the event, because he might 
well meet with an animal not apt for sacrifice: he acted fool- 
ishly and wickedly in taking it that this vow could apply to 
his virgin daughter. (Here I follow St. Jerome and Aquinas.) 

What then is wrong in deciding not to keep a promise 
sincerely expressing someone’s intention at the time it was 
made? I have encountered the idea that the promise is then 
made to have been a lie. This account is not easy to expound 
or defend. Perhaps it should not be dismissed out of hand 
as involving the absurdity of a changing past: when most of 
an uttered sentence is in the past, a man can clearly alter its 
sense by the way he chooses to end it; and Existentialist 
writers have manipulated the idea that a man’s later actions 
may alter the significance of earlier actions. But the line of 
argument might prove too much: viz. that a sincere expres- 
sion of intention which was not a promise might come to 
have been a lie through a change of intention. So I shall look 
for a rationale for the binding force of promises that involves 
less questionable notions. 

A promise, if sincere, is an expression of intention. But 
so long as a man does not change his intentions frequently 
and frivolously, there need be nothing blameworthy in his 
changing them: all the less if he announces changes of mind. 
Again, if I now were to plan ahead on the basis of others’ 
expressed intentions, these need not amount to promises. In 
the good old days of British railways there was regularly 
published Bradshaw’s Guide, which purported to give time- 
tables for all passenger train services in Great Britain. This 
did not constitute in law a contract made by railway com- 
panies with passengers; nobody who bought a ticket on the 
faith of Bradshaw could legally succeed in an action against 
the publishers or the railway company if a train did not 
run as announced and he incurred financial loss in conse- 
quence. Of course it was in the clear interest of the railway 
companies to endeavour to run trains as announced in Brad- 
shaw, and in the publishers’ interest to report the railway 
companies’ plans as carefully as possible. So reliable plan- 
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ning need not depend on more than sincere intention. What 
then is the role of promises? How do they differ from sincere 
expressions of intention? 

I believe we get a clue from the familiar complaint 
‘You let me down’ when a promise has been broken. It is as 
though the promisee had built something on foundations 
supplied by the promisor and the foundation turned out 
rotten. It is obviously of great advantage in human society 
that when a man has once expressed his intentions to his 
neighbour, he should in certain circumstances be held to 
fulfilment of those intentions, even if on his own account he 
would now choose to act otherwise. (Of course the circum- 
stances in which N. N. is held to what he now says he wills 
ought to be reasonably ascertainable by N. N.; we cannot 
regard as acceptable some convention by which N. N. might 
find himself entrapped into marriage by using some form 
of words although he had no intention of making marriage- 
promises! This situation is alleged to have been possible 
under Scots law.) 

Given this account of what makes promises binding, 
Wwe can understand what are the circumstances in which 
promises no longer bind. First, a promise no longer binds if 
the promisee says to the promisor, ‘I don’t hold you to that’; 
he need not feel grateful to a promisor who will not let him- 
self off but on the contrary ‘encumbers him with aid’ that 
had been promised. Again, the binding force of promises 
depends on the benefit, or avoidance of damage, that ful- 
filment of promises signifies to the promisee; so if circum- 
stances changed and thus the promisee would be dam- 
aged or even notably inconvenienced by the promise’s 
being kept, then the promise would no longer bind. Other 
examples may be cited, e.g. if keeping a promise to A would 
result in damage to B. It would be wrong to pass on the 
other side of the road and ignore a stranger who lies bleed- 
ing; it would be monstrous in that case for a host to protest, 
‘You let me down!’ because by playing the good Samaritan 
his guest was late for dinner. 

Promise-breaking differs considerably from lying as re- 
gards being excusable or justifiable. Lying is always some- 
thing to feel some shame and sorrow for. Even someone 
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who lies in an emergency for his neighbour’s necessity ought 
to reflect that if he had not accustomed himself to tell- 
ing little lies under no pressure at all, he would very likely 
have had it given to him, as it was given to the brave Dutch 
woman, to devise a way of escape without lying. To be sure, 
the guilt of lying in such a case is not very grave. But in all 
sorts of ways the obligation to keep a promise may lapse: the 
promise may then be broken without scruples or remorse. 
It would be wrong to pass by on the other side when a 
stranger lies bleeding sooner than break a dinner engage- 
ment, as I just now said. 

So much for human promises; I now turn to God’s prom- 
ises. For God to make a promise to a man or a people is not 
something new occurring in God’s mind; an intimation of 
God’s will to man is something that occurs in the human 
mind. I have already spoken of God’s naturally known 
promises or covenants to man, on which we must rely for 
our trust in the order of nature; the story of Noah and the 
rainbow is a naive representation of such a promise that 
as sure as there are rainbows after rain there will never be 
a deluge to wipe out the human race. (At a time when theo- 
ries of the rainbow were familiar on the continent of Eu- 
rope, many good Protestants in England had a picture of 
‘The First Rainbow’ hanging on the wall; the Scotch poet 
Campbell wrote a poem protesting against the profane sci- 
entific account of rainbows!) I argued that our confidence 
in the order of nature makes sense only if we, unlike the 
Aztecs, believe this is a matter of God’s promises. Let us be 
clear that this is not a matter of belief in unchanging natural 
laws. The Bible speaks of the covenant of day and night; but 
there is clearly no natural law guaranteeing this as a regular 
alternation on a particular body in the heavens. 

Why can we be certain of God’s promises? The thought 
that God who is truth cannot lie is not a sufficient basis for 
such trust; for a man, I have argued, can break his prom- 
ises without necessarily making himself a liar. Indeed, some 
Catholic authors think God has already reneged on his 
promises to Israel; they were after all made only condition- 
ally upon good behaviour, and Israel did not observe the 
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condition. To be sure, Jews reading the Prophets would 
be excusable for not seeing the Divine promises as thus con- 
ditional; the Psalms represent the Sun and Moon as wit- 
nessing in the skies to God’s faithful word, and Jeremiah 
compares the promises to Israel to the covenant of day and 
night; as regards forfeiture for misconduct, when Ezekiel re- 
peats the message ‘I the LORD have promised it and I will do 
it’, he expressly adds that the promise hangs not upon the 
good conduct of Israel but upon God’s will that his Holy 
Name shall be honoured, ‘which you have profaned among 
the Gentiles’. 

If despite all this we could believe God to have reneged on 
his promise to the Jews, we could hardly be confident that 
there is not a similar escape clause (‘given good behaviour’) 
in his promises to the Church. Indeed, some theologians 
clearly show that they take God’s promises to the Church no 
more seriously than his promises to Israel. We often find ex- 
pressions of fear that God may allow not just his Church but 
the whole human race to perish, by war or pollution say. 
This is a sin against faith and hope. I possess a book quoting 
with approval a theologian who held that ‘defensive’ mea- 
sures to protect ‘spiritual values’ might turn out to involve 
as a foreseen (but not, God forbid!, intended) effect the total 
destruction of the human race; this would be a mere malum 
physicum, incommensurably less important than the ‘spiri- 
tual values’ being defended; demurring to this view was 
characterised as ‘eudaemonistic pacifism’! Attitudes like this 
amount to saying to Almighty God, ‘Sorry, we may have to 
break your commandment against murder of the innocents 
because we do not trust your promises’; have such writers 
forgotten the doom denounced in the Apocalypse upon ‘the 
fearful and unbelieving’? 

God who is Truth cannot make deceitful promises; but 
can God ever break promises? We may dismiss the argument 
(which a writer falsely ascribed to me) that God cannot do 
wrong and all promise-breaking is wrong; the second prem- 
ise is false. But the reasons why a man may decide, rightly 
or wrongly, to break a promise do not apply to God. God is 
eternal and cannot change his mind. Unforeseen circum- 
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stances may make a man no longer wish to keep his word, or 
he may not see all the implications of a promise; God knows 
all things and cannot be taken by surprise. A man may make 
separate promises to two people which turn out incompat- 
ible in the event; God cannot be entrapped. 

Moreover, God is almighty; he could not try to do some- 
thing and fail. In a sermon for children, Newman taught 
them that ‘the Father Almighty’ stands in the creed to re- 
mind us that God’s good will towards us cannot outrun his 
power to fulfil it. When the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews uses the word ‘impossible’ in relation to God, he is 
referring precisely to the necessity of God’s keeping his word 
once given, because he can neither undo the past reception 
of his promise by men nor find himself powerless to fulfil 
the promise. God is not ‘a man that he should lie’, nor ‘a son 
of man that he should repent’. 


On Truth as an End 


Many people who are far from the Christian religion or any 
other religious tradition have had a deep devotion to the 
pursuit of truth. The last three words were used as a title for 
a book by Willard Quine, whose long academic life the title 
epitomises. Many writers of the high Victorian rationalist 
school, among them W. K. Clifford and Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, expressed themselves very strongly about the supreme 
value of truth. In his Study of Spinoza Sir Frederick Pollock 
wrote, ‘Seek the truth, fear not and spare not... and the 
truth itself shall be your reward, a reward beyond length of 
days or any reckoning of men’. 

It is not surprising that men are found to value truth even 
apart from being enjoined to do so in revelation; men are 
made for the truth and are not totally depraved; their pur- 
suit of truth attests to the root of good in human nature. But 
it is all too easy for the natural desire for the truth to be di- 
verted or corrupted. Many philosophers are lured by one or 
other false light, such as relativism or pragmatism; and from 
the philosophy schools the corruption is spread around in 
‘intellectual’ chatter. Recently Stephen Stich wrote a whole 
book to prove that we need not worry if our beliefs largely 
lack truth; truth, he holds, is a very dubious merit of beliefs 
as compared with other features they have. And Jane Heal 
wrote an article maintaining that truth has no intrinsic 
value, but just a general instrumental value for all sorts 
of purposes: thus, a burglar will want a true plan of where 
the gas, water, and electricity conduits run under the bank 
he means to tunnel into. This illustrates the way truth is 
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devalued. Philosophers, Heal says, need not regard them- 
selves as servants of some Goddess of Truth: whom they do 
serve is another question, I might retort. 

Christians who take the Bible seriously might be expected 
to take truth as a goal seriously; but one would not think 
so if reliance were placed on some who claim the Christian 
name. Acceptance of dogmas as true is of course only part of 
the Christian way; but just as a man would collapse without 
a skeleton, religion without dogma must become a shapeless 
jelly of emotion. At a meeting I once attended, there was 
a general consensus that Christian faith is not belief that 
so-and-so but belief in a Person: there was no creed in the 
early Church and Christian believers nowadays would be 
better off without any creeds. At last I was moved to protest 
that there is a creed often cited in the New Testament: ‘Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God’. Indeed, there is a report of 
assent to the creed as a preliminary to baptism (Acts 8.37). 
The creed is short and simple, but just as much of a propo- 
sition and just as controversial as any longer creed used 
by Christians. Thomas Hobbes in Leviathan expresses the 
opinion that this supplies a necessary and sufficient founda- 
tion of Christian faith, on which all Christians can agree, 
and which will stand where superstructures men have 
reared upon it are consumed in the fire of judgment. Nowa- 
days men are found who reject Hobbes’s minimum creed 
altogether and yet claim the Christian name: men who re- 
gard the title ‘Christ’ or ‘Messiah’ as expressing an outdated 
dream of Hebrew nationalists, that their King should be one 
to rule all the world in righteousness; men who deprecate 
the idea of an only Son of God, and wish to wean us from 
employing it. 

Again, some Christians seem to believe that religious 
authority may be claimed, and the claim not be self-stultify- 
ing, even if over an interval of time contradictory dogmas 
are taught. For very long it was taught both in the Jewish 
and in the Christian community that idolatrous cults are 
seeking after ‘lies’ or ‘lying vanities’; Protestants taught this 
as strongly as Catholics. Nowadays there are Christians who 
regard such cults as ways of salvation for the tribes of men 
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among whom they are traditional; this new teaching plainly 
contradicts the older teaching. Some allege ecclesial author- 
ity for the new teaching; I really need not go into that. As I 
once wrote in Hobbesian style: Bishops come and bishops 
go; and one Pope passeth, another cometh; ay, Heaven and 
Earth shall pass; but from the Law of Contradiction not one 
tittle shall ever pass; for it is the eternal Law of God. 

To understand how truth can and should be man’s 
end, we must approach by way of Pilate’s question ‘What is 
truth?’; and we must begin by ruling out false answers. At 
the outset it is possible to lay down a criterion immediately 
fatal to many false theories. There is no difference between 
believing (or supposing) something and believing (or sup- 
posing) that that very thing is true; any theory which would 
imply that there is a difference may be dismissed without 
much ado. For example, any variety of a pragmatist theory, 
whereby a belief’s being true would consist in something 
like its being advantageous to hold it, must fail because ‘It is 
true that the Earth is round’ is tantamount to ‘The Earth 
is round’, and therefore cannot be tantamount to anything 
like ‘It is advantageous to believe that the Earth is round’. 

Again, ‘true’ cannot be regarded as a sign of the speak- 
er’s assenting to or confirming or corroborating what is 
put forward; for ‘true’ can occur without change of sense in 
a clause within an asserted proposition which is not itself 
meant to be asserted. A performative expression loses its 
force when it occurs in an ‘if’ clause: one who says ‘If I assert 
that so-and-so’ is not thereby asserting that so-and-so, and 
the like holds for ‘If I confirm’ or ‘If I corroborate’. But 
on the contrary, ‘If it is true that the Earth is flat...’ is tan- 
tamount to ‘If the Earth is flat’, just as the two sentences 
would be equivalent if asserted. 

We have to take more seriously the view that a belief 
or supposition is made true by its correspondence to a fact: 
a theory vigorously defended by Bertrand Russell and 
McTaggart. The theory of truth in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus 
might also be called a correspondence theory: a proposition, 
whether in thought or in some sense-perceptible medium, is 
regarded as a fact, and truth would be the correspondence of 
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this fact to the fact it purports to convey. But the ques- 
tion then arises whether this correspondence can itself be 
stated in a sentence that would satisfy the severe restraints 
of Wittgenstein’s theory about what can be significantly 
said. Perhaps it would be necessary to invoke here the Trac- 
tatus doctrine of what shows, or comes out, in language 
but cannot be stated in a logically correct way. This doctrine 
has more to be said for it than appears at first glance; but 
it would take us too far to develop an exposition of its 
grounds. 

A serious difficulty for the correspondence theory is 
the matter of identity for facts. As Quine has said, no en- 
tity without identity; but we have no clear and firm criterion 
for when two true beliefs or utterances correspond to the 
same fact. 

A more decisive objection, to my mind, is that on the cor- 
respondence theory there would not be a single fact making 
true simultaneously a belief that so-and-so and a belief that 
this very belief is true. Suppose the former belief is true by 
correspondence to the fact F, then the latter belief will be 
true, not by correspondence to FE, but by correspondence to 
a different fact, namely the fact of the former belief’s cor- 
respondence to the fact F. This cannot be right. 

An account of truth given by Aquinas (Ia q. 16 art. 3) may 
be confused with the correspondence theory, but to my 
mind is a different theory, not open to these objections. The 
key notion in Aquinas’s theory is that a form may occur 
with natural or intentional existence: green, let us say, exists 
with natural existence in a green field, and with intentional 
existence in a mind thinking of green. This notion needs 
careful exposition, and I have tried to expound it;’ I think it 
is strongly defensible. On the basis of this notion, Aquinas 
explains the truth of a judgment (say) that A is round as an 
agreement in form, conformity, between the judging mind 
and the object A. Roundness exists in A with natural exis- 
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tence, in the judging mind with intentional existence, and in 
actualising an occurrence of this form, the judging mind is 
ipso facto aware of doing so, which would explain the iden- 
tity between the making of this judgment and the judgment 
that this judgment is in conformity with the object A judged 
to be round. This escapes the difficulty about two different 
judgments, differently corresponding to facts, that I raised 
against the correspondence theory. And I do not find in 
Aquinas, as I do in some of his followers, what Elizabeth 
Anscombe has called the Fallacy of being Guided by the 
Truth: people concentrating on examples of judgments or 
propositions that are (or are supposed to be) true, and for- 
getting that the account given would break down for false 
judgments or propositions. On Aquinas’s account, the oc- 
currence of the form roundness brought about by a judging 
mind would still present itself as conformity with A, which is 
being judged to be round, even if A is in fact not round. 

However, in the passage I cite Aquinas applies this theory 
only to judgments of very simple structure. Obviously judg- 
ments come in indefinitely many and indefinitely com- 
plex forms. It is not even clear to me how Aquinas’s ac- 
count would apply to negative judgments. For Aquinas the 
same form is actualised, brought into activity, whether a 
man judges that A is round or that A is not round: eadem est 
scientia oppositorum. But if I truly judge that A is not round, 
this truth cannot consist in a conformity in respect of round- 
ness between A and my mind, for roundness then does not 
exist in A. I do not know of anybody who has developed 
Aquinas’s theory beyond his own simple sort of examples; 
so I find myself at a halt as regards Aquinas’s account 
of truth. 

I think a clue to the labyrinth is given us by considering 
what logicians call duality. For any ordinary language there 
is conceivable an alternative language; if we call the alter- 
native to English ‘Unglish’, a sentence of Unglish would 
look or sound just like an English sentence, but would have 
to be translated into English by the contradictory opposite of 
that equiform English sentence. Such an alternative lan- 
guage could be actually used, e.g. as a military code: allegedly 
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St. Joan of Arc used such a code, marking with a cross 
the messages that were to be read in the reverse sense. For 
translating between English and Unglish we need not con- 
fine ourselves to the rule for translating whole sentences; 
we could easily construct a dictionary pairing each En- 
glish word with an Unglish word, and conversely; and using 
the dictionary we should end up with a pair of sentences 
equiform to a pair of contradictories in English (or, equally, 
in Unglish). English ‘It is raining’ and ‘It is not raining’ 
would respectively be translated into Unglish as ‘It is not 
raining’ and ‘It is raining’, which would be contradictories in 
Unglish as they are in English; the Unglish for ‘not’ is ac- 
cordingly ‘not’. (Commenting on the brief account of this 
matter in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, Max Black and Michael 
Dummett both make the same extraordinary mistake: they 
say what would amount, in terms of English and Unglish, 
to saying that ‘not’ in English corresponds to the absence of 
‘not’ from Unglish sentences! Accordingly they find what 
Wittgenstein says ‘wrong’ or ‘incoherent’.) 

In modern logical jargon a pair of expressions related as 
expressions paired in an English-Unglish dictionary would 
be are said to be dual to one another. An expression may be 
self-dual: we have just seen that ‘not’ is unchanged by En- 
glish-Unglish translation, and negation is indeed self-dual. 
But self-dual expressions do not all belong to the same cate- 
gory. Names are always self-dual, for if we switch from 
English to Unglish we shall still need to mention by name 
the same objects. Predicables on the other hand, and rela- 
tion terms, are dual not each to itself but each to its con- 
tradictory. Quantifiers have duals neither as names have nor 
as predicables have: substituting for each expression its dual, 
we obtain from ‘Tibbles/fears/some dog’ the contradictory 
sentence ‘Tibbles/does not fear/any dog’—‘no dog’ and 
‘some dog’ would each give a wrong result. 

What then happens with sentences? A free-standing 
sentence is dual to its logical contradictory. I hold that a co- 
herent duality theory can be worked out only if we also take 
sentences that occur as integral parts of longer ones to be 
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dual to their contradictories. To give a simple example, we 
obtain the correct dual to the sentence: 


(A) Tibbles fears some dog and Bonzo does not fear any 
cat 


if we replace each contained sentence by its dual and take 
‘or’ as dual to ‘and’: 


(B) Tibbles does not fear any dog or Bonzo fears some cat. 


The names ‘Tibbles’ and ‘Bonzo’ are self-dual; ‘some dog’ 
and ‘any dog’, ‘some cat’ and ‘any cat’ are pairs of duals; the 
relative terms ‘fears’ and ‘does not fear’ are mutually dual. 
This gives us the duals of the two clauses joined by ‘and’ 
in (A); when we join these by ‘or’, which is dual to ‘and’, 
we get (B), which is the contradictory of (A) and is dual to 
(A). Sentences that occur in an indirect-speech construc- 
tion raise some complications; but I think it can be worked 
out that for duality applied to the whole sentence these too 
must be replaced by their negations. 

Plato in the Sophist gives us the fundamental insight 
that the unit of discourse in a logos is composed of signs dif- 
fering in category: two names or two predicables (rhémata) 
give us nothing intelligible, but rather gibberish like ‘Tib- 
bles Bonzo’ or ‘walks runs’. Aristotle in De Interpretatione fo- 
cuses this more sharply: for truth or falsehood we need that 
a logos shall be apophantikos. This is the same point as Frege 
makes in his Begriffsschrift, when he says that the content 
of an expression must be beurteilbar, content of a possible 
judgment (Urteil). ‘Priam’s wooden house’ and ‘Priam had 
a wooden house’ are each examples of logos, coherent dis- 
course, but only the second is capable of truth or falsehood. 
And for a logos of this kind the principle holds that, whether 
freestanding or in context, it is dual to its negation. This 
sharply distinguishes a logos apophantikos from one that is 
not apophantikos. There are well-known puzzles about how 
negation attaches to a sentence containing such a Jogos as 
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‘Priam’s wooden house’; are the sentences ‘Priam’s wooden 
house burned’ and ‘Priam’s wooden house did not burn’ a 
pair of contradictories? Suppose Priam never had a wooden 
house! But no such puzzles arise over embedding the logos 
apophantikos ‘Priam had a wooden house’ in a longer sen- 
tence. And however we work out dualities in detail for sen- 
tences containing ‘Priam’s wooden house’, we clearly get 
nowhere if we try to replace this phrase by something taken 
to be its negation; whereas dualities always work out cor- 
rectly if we make an embedded sentence dual to its nega- 
tion, and replace duals by duals in the surrounding frame- 
work that forms the completion of a longer sentence. 

Frege unfortunately came round to assimilating an 
embedded sentence to a Jogos like ‘Priam’s wooden house’. 
In his mature work he held that an embedded sentence 
relates to an object, as ‘Priam’s wooden house’ purports 
to relate to a house. In non-intentional contexts, Frege’s 
gewohnliche Rede, a sentence would relate to one of two spe- 
cial objects, the True and the False: everyone capable of 
forming judgments implicitly recognises these objects. (The 
word for ‘recognise’ is here anerkennen, it is used, e.g., for 
one government’s diplomatically recognising another; quite 
a different sense would be given by wiedererkennen, used, 
e.g., for recognising an old acquaintance.) In intentional 
contexts, on the other hand, a sentence embedded would 
relate to a thought (Gedanke), regarded as something diifer- 
ent thinkers may share. 

Criticism of Frege’s mature view is often superficial, 
put across by people whose logical insight is incomparably 
dimmer than his. Anyone who holds, for example, that a 
sentence is neither true nor false unless it is used to make an 
assertion is unworthy even to read Frege, let alone criticise 
him. But it was a serious error on Frege’s part to abandon his 
previous insight that sometimes the content of a Jogos is dis- 
tinctively beurteilbar, and that such a logos is not a complex 
designation. 

The semantic role of an indicative sentence is utterly 
different from that of a name or again of a complex designa- 
tion. Metaphorically, we may say that sentences point, and 
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may be reversed, so that they point the wrong way if origi- 
nally they pointed the right way and vice versa. On the Rome 
road where I see a signpost TO ROME, it makes all the dif- 
ference which way it points; turn the signpost round, and 
the value of the information it gives is reversed. If the sign- 
post has two arms pointing opposite ways and each says 
TO ROME, it is useless, and remains useless if it is turned right 
round. As readers of the Tractatus should easily see, such a 
signpost corresponds to the sentences Wittgenstein called 
sinnlos, tautologies and contradictions; they lack orientation. 

Now to what are sentences oriented? Are all true sen- 
tences oriented to a single reality, or are different ones ori- 
ented to different realities? 

First of all: is there just one way for a sentence to be 
true, or several different ways? Do true statements fall apart 
into logically insulated domains, which cannot be joined by 
any inferential bridge? I cannot here go into the complicated 
argument in favour of an insulated-domains theory of truth; 
I have argued elsewhere that they are sophistical, often in a 
pretty obvious way.* One direct argument for the contrary 
view is that the logic of truth-functions, though it does 
not cover as much of the field of logic as its creator thought, 
is clearly valid so far as it goes; and in it no distinction is 
made between different ways of being true. Again, any truth 
may be used in the figure of speech called asseveration: 
so-and-so as sure as such-and-such. ‘He’s guilty, as sure as I’m 
standing here; he’ll be found guilty, as sure as eggs are eggs; 
and then he’ll hang, as sure as God made little apples.’ For 
this rhetorical device to work, the hearer must accept each 
of the clauses following ‘as sure as’ as true beyond cavil; it 
does not matter that one clause is observational in content, a 
second logical, and the third theological. 

If all true sentences are oriented alike, does it follow that 
they all have the same sense? Not at all, as a further devel- 
opment of my parable about roads to Rome ought to make 
clear. Imagine a planet on which there is just one land mass 


4. See my essay ‘Kinds of Statement’ in the book of essays Intention and 
Intentionality, presented to Elizabeth Anscombe, Harvester, Brighton, 1979. 
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and all the roads on this island lead to a city called Rome. 
Signposts on the roads would be reliable or misleading ac- 
cording as they pointed towards Rome or away from Rome. 
Two signposts both pointing towards Rome (or both away 
from Rome) would correspond to two sentences both true 
(or both false) but differing in sense. We may avoid the logi- 
cal Manichaeanism of Frege’s two objects, the True and the 
False, by holding that judgment and sentences purport to be 
oriented to just one object, the True, though they may be 
wrongly oriented. 

People may still suspect that a sentence’s being oriented 
towards the True can be distinguished only verbally from 
Frege’s making true sentences into complex designations of 
the True. But insertion of a false sentence in the framework 
of a larger sentence in place of a true sentence is utterly dif- 
ferent from inserting an empty complex designation in place 
of a non-empty one. Of course when I speak of orientation 
and pointing Iam using metaphor in the hope that readers 
may catch on; but the difference between being oriented to- 
wards and designating is implicitly acknowledged by anyone 
who can recognise that characteristic of some logos for which 
Aristotle used the epithet ‘apophantikos’, and Frege in Begriff- 
sschrift spoke of a content that is beurteilbar; and in recog- 
nising this feature people implicitly recognise that to which 
true discourse is oriented. As Frege, to my mind wrongly, 
said that in judging everybody recognises (anerkennt) two en- 
tities, the True and the False, I say that in all judging there is 
an endeavour to orient the mind to one Thing, Truth. 

I was once asked to consider the possibility of a race 
oriented to Falsehood as we seek to be oriented to Truth. 
I replied by quoting W.S. Gilbert’s Bab Ballads (from ‘My 
Dream’): 


But worst of all these social twirls 

The girls are boys—the boys are girls! ... 
To one who to tradition clings, 

This seems an awkward state of things; 
But if to think it out you try, 

It doesn’t really signify. 
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All that the supposed different style of thought and language 
amounts to is that the word ‘Falsehood’ could be arbitrarily 
used in place of the word ‘Truth’. 

My thoughts about the unique Thing that is Truth, to 
which all truths thought and uttered are oriented, however 
lowly the subject-matter, have of course been guided by 
Anselm’s De Veritate. Is this then a proof of the existence of 
God? Not yet. I have not done anything to show that Truth 
is an actuality, ist wirklich in Frege’s sense: nothing to show 
that Truth is living or that Truth causes true saying and think- 
ing. So far as we have gone, it may be quite absurd to ascribe 
to Truth will, and efficient voluntary causality; Truth, like 
numbers, might lie outside the realm of activity and passiv- 
ity; to think of Truth in causal terms might be on a level with 
the gross superstition of thinking 7 brings good luck and 13 
bad luck. 

However, if on other grounds we can show that there is 
a God, then we can hardly conceive of his needing to orient 
his thought to a Truth distinct from himself. That would be 
like the myth in Plato’s Timaeus of a workman following a 
pattern. Rather, God must be conceived as constituting all 
truth: necessary truth by his nature, contingent truth by his 
operative or permissive will. God will then know all truth in 
this way, not by contemplating as distinct from himself 
something that is the measure of how far his thoughts 
are true. Only so could God be worthy of our total worship: 
not so the godling of some modern theologians, who is so 
far from constituting truth that his thoughts, his ‘beliefs’, 
do not invariably attain it! (Talk of God’s beliefs is of course a 
danger signal; one who so speaks of God can hardly com- 
mand serious attention. We may ascribe knowledge to God, 
but not belief. Belief is a disposition to think and talk and act 
in various ways; God, who is eternal, can have no disposi- 
tions, let alone variable ones. But knowledge is a capacity; 
the question often posed by philosophers ever since Plato’s 
Theaetetus of what needs to be added to justified true belief 
to make it into knowledge is an unanswerable one, for 
no disposition can be made into a capacity by its satisfying 
some criterion. God’s knowledge of things in the world is 
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indistinguishable from his power and will: scientia Dei causa 
rerum; as we Shall see, the best analogy is with our knowl- 
edge and control of our own voluntary acts.) 

Recognising the identity of God and Truth has the most 
profound importance for our spiritual and practical life. 
Even before such recognition we could reject out of hand 
any religion whose god or gods were supposed capable of 
deceit. We can indeed trust men up to a point even though 
we know they sometimes lie; but how could the rationale of 
such trust be extended to gods whose dwelling is not with 
men? But if God is Truth and we can recognise a message as 
his, then this will command our absolute trust: 


Truth himself speaks truly, or there’s nothing true. 


I have encountered the objection that it is just bad gram- 
mar to say Truth speaks truly or speaks at all. One might as 
well call it bad grammar to say ‘Her Majesty opened the 
bazaar’. I have said why I think we must acknowledge a 
unique Thing as the focus of all true thinking and saying. It 
is suitable to call this ‘Truth’; a fig for grammar! 

For ourselves, we can firmly impress on our minds the 
evil of self-deception and the harmfulness of a habit of petty 
lies: the first distorts the mirror, the second blurs it with a 
multitude of little scratches. Above all we must not lie in 
the supposed interests of religion; that is a gross insult to 
the God of Truth on the pretext of doing him service. ‘God 
has no need of our lies’.’ 


5. For a splendid development of this thought cf. Aquinas’s commentary 
on Job. 


Prophecy 


There are many remarkable stories of fulfilled prophecy. 
Given human mendacity one ought perhaps to regard any 
remarkable story with initial scepticism. Dr. Johnson has 
~ been thought eccentric for so regarding the first intelligence 
of the Lisbon earthquake; but we may well regard his re- 
action otherwise if we recall that more than a century 
later, when means of long-distance communication were in- 
comparably better, a wholly false story reached Europe that 
there had been a general massacre by the Chinese of all the 
diplomatic missions in Peking; and a commemorative ser- 
vice in London was called off only just in time. On the other 
hand, many remarkable stories initially disbelieved have 
eventually turned out true. 

Stories of fulfilled prophecy have been often regarded 
as calling for a special degree of scepticism; it is not easy to 
see why. People will offhandedly say that such stories, if 
true, would involve miracles and that there are well-known 
reasons for doubting stories of miracles. Happily I need go 
no further along this track. There is obviously nothing mir- 
aculous about somebody’s claiming prophetic powers and 
uttering startling prophecies: this happens all the time. Men 
have an appetite to know the future more rapidly and re- 
liably than from scientific forecasts; the demand is met by a 
supply of prophecies. Of the remarkable prophecies that are 
made, just a few are fulfilled; it is then natural that these 
should be remembered and the false ones mostly forgotten. 
It is quite irrational to correct the record that a prophecy was 
made and then was fulfilled by saying that the story of the 
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prophecy’s having been delivered must have been composed 
after the event. 

In the reign of King Zedekiah Jerusalem was besieged 
by the Babylonians. Two rival prophets appeared, Jeremiah 
and Hananiah. Hananiah (called in the Vulgate Ananias!) 
prophesied that the yoke of Babylon would be broken and 
the siege be raised; Jeremiah on the contrary prophesied 
that the city would fall and the people be carried away into 
captivity, though they would eventually return. Jeremiah 
was severely punished for spreading alarm and despon- 
dency, as a similar prophet of evil would have been pun- 
ished in England in the last German war. Jeremiah’s was the 
prophecy that came true; and there is no need to suppose 
that his prophecy was not actually delivered but fudged up 
after the event. An uncommitted sceptic could simply say: 
‘Both prophets went in for a bit of wishful thinking about 
eventual good fortune for the Jews, but Jeremiah’s gloom- 
ier prophecy was better fulfilled than Hananiah’s, so it was 
better remembered. One or other of the two prophets was 
bound to be pretty well right. If the event had gone the 
other way, the Jews would have preserved a Book of Hana- 
niah instead of a Book of Jeremiah.’ 

There are many cases in which a prophecy has been very 
exactly fulfilled and there is absolutely no question of error 
as to the giving of the prophecy or the date when it was 
given. I culled one very striking example from Lord Byron’s 
notes to his tragedy Marino Faliero. The poet Alamanni, who 
died in 1560, wrote thus about Venice: ‘If you do not change 
your thoughts, your freedom, even now fleeting away, 
will not count one century after its thousandth year.’ The 
first Doge of Venice was installed in 697: ‘a thousand years 
and one century’ brings us to 1797; in 1796 the Republic of 
Venice fell, never to rise again, to the French revolutionary 
forces. 

Savonarola uttered many prophecies, some fulfilled, oth- 
ers unfulfilled. One of his prophecies was that the wicked- 
ness of successive Popes and their courts would be punished 
by a sack of Rome at the hands of the ungodly. Savonarola 
died in 1498. In the year 1527 his prophecy was very amply 
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fulfilled; the mercenaries of Charles V sacked Rome with 
an orgy of murder, rapes, and sacrilege. Many people who 
had heard Savonarola’s prophecy lived to see it fulfilled. It 
is an extraordinary fact that in Philip Hughes’s History of the 
Church (vol. 3, p. 494) this prophecy of the sack of Rome is 
given as an example of false prophecy. I can only conjecture 
that Hughes suffered a momentary lapse of care through 
living in an academic milieu oddly hostile to stories of ful- 
filled prophecy. 

Christ by the record did foretell the fall and desolation 
of Jerusalem; there are of course those who infer that he 
never said anything of the sort and the story was composed 
only after the event. This inference appears irrational. With- 
out any inspiration a patriotic Jew might expect that Jeru- 
salem would eventually be sacked by the Romans, just as 
a patriotic Pole in the 1930s may have written a poem la- 
menting over the foreseen desolation of Warsaw. Rome’s 
patience, like Hitler’s, was eventually going to be exhausted; 
and then given a determination to dominate on one side 
and a long tradition of heroic resistance on the other side, 
it was easy to foresee the sequel in both cases—a capital city 
laid in ruins with a huge loss of life. It is even more frivolous 
to doubt the account of Christ’s foretelling his own crucifix- 
ion. In history many a leader has foreseen that he would die 
by public execution; and since the Sanhedrin under Roman 
rule had lost the right of capital punishment, it would be- 
come necessary, if Christ’s execution was once determined 
upon, to prevail on the violent but weak Pilate to inflict the 
Roman death penalty for treason. | 

The same records tell us that Christ foretold not only 
his crucifixion but his rising again on the third day. Here 
again scepticism of the record is unwarranted. If Christ actu- 
ally had the power to lay his life down and take it up again, 
clearly he could foretell his resurrection. If on the other 
hand he had no such power, all the same he may have 
claimed it and have led his disciples to believe his claim. 
Many charismatic leaders have induced their followers to 
believe that they would never die, and belief has persisted 
after they did die: this happened with the Druzes’ leader 
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Hakim and with the twentieth-century black cult figure 
who called himself ‘Father Divine’. To a sceptic with no axe 
to grind it must appear a more likely story that Christ’s disci- 
ples likewise believed in his survival in face of the grim facts 
because he had foretold it, than that they invented and 
wrote up the story both of the prophecy and of the resurrec- 
tion when neither had actually occurred. 

Sometimes a story gets doubted for fear lest if accepted 
it would give men a case of fulfilled prophecy, even when 
there is in fact no prophecy reported at all. In both Kings and 
Chronicles there is a record of a prayer delivered by King 
Solomon for the dedication of the Temple. There is really 
no reason why such a prayer on such an august occasion 
should not have been carefully composed, committed to 
writing, and carefully preserved. We are told, however, that 
it must have been composed after the Babylonian exile: oth- 
erwise we'll have to believe in a prophecy of that exile long 
before, and that is quite out of the question! Well, let us see 
what the prayer actually says. There is no mention of Baby- 
lon; Solomon’s prayer does not even purport to prophecy 
that the people of Israel will be carried away into captivity 
for their sins. It is all a matter of if: Solomon prays that if cap- 
tivity should in the future come upon the people for their 
sins, and then in the land of exile they repent, then may the 
LORD have mercy upon them and restore them to the Prom- 
ised Land. The text contains a series of prayers introduced 
with an if: if people give sworn testimony in the sanctuary 
against one another; ifthe Israelites go forth to war; if there 
is a drought; if there is ‘pestilence, blasting, mildew, locust, 
or caterpillar’; if a Gentile comes to the Temple with a pe- 
tition. None of these petitions has the form of a prophecy; 
why then should another petition in the style be so taken? 
Given the geopolitical situation of Israel in his time, with 
powerful aggressive empires on either side, Solomon must 
surely have seen invasion and captivity as likely contin- 
gencies, no less than drought or pestilence or insect plagues; 
if he did not, his traditional reputation for wisdom has been 
sadly exaggerated. 
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Here then we have a record that does not even purport to 
be a record of a prophecy later fulfilled but which is rejected 
as true history through a blind fear of fulfilled prophecy’s 
being accepted as an actual event. There are many other ex- 
amples of bad arguments for the dating of documents. 

Suppose I am told that a Psalm ascribed to King David 
cannot have been written by him because Hebrew of this 
style did not exist in King David’s day. How much, I ask, 
do we actually know about the history of the Hebrew lan- 
guage? On the face of it we know incomparably less than we 
do of the history of the English language, including Lallans 
[Lowland Scottish]. Now in my hymnbook I find a hymn as- 
cribed to William Dunbar (1460-1520), yet its language is 
clearly not Dunbar’s Lallans but modern English with a few 
bogus archaisms like ‘soulés’ for ‘souls’ and ‘comen’ for the 
participle ‘come’. Ought a reader then to reject the author- 
ship of Dunbar? If he does he is dead wrong. Consider- 
ing this case, we cannot exclude the possibility that over 
centuries of liturgical use a Psalm may have undergone 
the same modernisation that leads from Dunbar’s text to the 
hymn as now printed. 

Inferences from alleged allusions to events or person- 
ages of some epoch are likely to be equally shaky. Consider 
the following lines from Pope’s Dunciad: 


The Goddess then o’er his anointed head 
With mystic words the sacred opium shed, 
And lo! her bird, a monster of a fowl, 
Something betwixt a Heidegger and owl, 
Perch’d on his crown... 


The Goddess Dullness is here crowning her favourite, the 
Poet Laureate of the time. Pope adds this bogus learned note 
on ‘Heidegger’: 


A strange bird from Switzerland, and not (as some have 
supposed) the name of an eminent person who was a 
man of parts. 
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Enemies of the philosopher Martin Heidegger might well 
regard him as a paradigm of dullness, and he spent the last 
years of his life in Switzerland. So scholars of the year 3000 
might conclude that such enemies corrupted the text of 
Pope in order to have a bash at Heidegger; but the inference 
would be wrong. (In fact, the man Pope here satirises was a 
Calvinist Swiss theologian; Pope greatly disliked Calvinism.) 

Again, a passage in Alice in Wonderland might easily be 
taken as an allusion to the Dreyfus affair. When the Knave is 
on trial for stealing tarts, a document introduced as evidence 
in the case is a copy of verses. The Knave objects that he 
didn’t write the verses: 


‘Are they in the prisoner’s handwriting?’ asked another of 
the jurymen. 
‘No, they’re not,’ said the White Rabbit, ‘and that’s the 
queerest thing about it.’ (The jury all looked puzzled.) 
‘He must have imitated somebody else’s hand,’ said the 
King. (The jury all brightened up again.) 


Now in the Dreyfus trial, the famous bordereau, which was 
supposed to relate to a betrayal by Dreyfus of military secrets 
to the Germans, was not in Dreyfus’s handwriting, but 
expert witnesses were called to show it had in fact been 
written by Dreyfus imitating somebody else’s handwriting. 
‘That proves his guilt,’ the Queen of Hearts might say. The 
allusion might appear obvious; but in fact Alice was pub- 
lished in 1865 and the Dreyfus affair began in 1894. How- 
ever, let us imagine that by A.D. 3000 men’s knowledge of 
European and English history in the nineteenth century was 
in much the same state as our present knowledge of the his- 
tory of Republican Rome: then scholars of that time might 
well argue that Lewis Carroll must have been alluding (for 
adult readers’ understanding) to the Dreyfus affair. But like 
the inference about Pope’s mention of Heidegger, their con- 
clusion would be wrong. 

What makes people uncritically accept weak arguments 
for redating of documents is this strange reluctance to accept 
fulfilled prophecy as a fact. There are even people around 
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who insinuate, or even boldly state, that the prophets of an- 
cient Israel were not concerned with predicting the future 
fate of Israel and the coming of Messiah: they were rather 
concerned just with social evils and their remedies. I re- 
member, though I cannot attribute, the epigram ‘Prophets 
were not foretellers but forthtellers.’ I shall not waste space 
on citing texts to refute this: the most casual reading of the 
Old Testament shows it is a total falsehood. 

Men seek for prophets who can impart to them direct 
knowledge of the future, as opposed to prognostication by 
some scientific technique: is this indeed a possibility? Are 
the fulfilled unreasoned predictions no better than lucky 
guesses? As Wittgenstein pointed out, there is one way in 
which any normal human adult has knowledge of the fu- 
ture: each knows what he or she is immediately going to do. 
Human knowledge and human power here coincide. 

Like other claims to knowledge, this claim to knowl- 
edge is open to philosophical attack. ‘How can you know the 
way you will move your hand, when you know so little 
about the operation of your brain and nerves and muscles? 
Anyhow, how do you know you will not be struck with 
paralysis next moment?’ The like sceptical ploy could be 
used to disallow claims to know anything by memory or by 
sense-observation. But whereas in both of these cognitive 
areas errors are familiar and of daily occurrence, it is exces- 
sively rare for somebody to announce a movement he is 
going to make and die or suffer a stroke next moment; so 
if we allow that despite errors much genuine knowledge is 
available by memory and by sense-perception, a fortiori we 
must allow that in general each of us has knowledge of im- 
mediately future actions. 

In this little sphere a man is lord by knowledge and 
power; and it is in this way, as Aquinas says at the beginning 
of the Summa Theologica Ia Mae, that each bears the image of 
God who is Lord of all the world. For God’s knowledge of 
the world is not a reflection of it, however perfect. Anaxago- 
ras already said about Nous, Mind, that being unmixed with 
the things in the world and unaltered by the processes of the 
world, Nous has power over all things and knowledge of all 
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that happens, past, present, or future. God’s mind does not 
conform to the world he has knowledge of: God has perfect 
knowledge because everything in the world happens by his 
effective or permissive will. 

Why this qualification ‘effective or permissive’? A Victo- 
rian rationalist, Sir Leslie Stephen, wrote with derisive in- 
tent about there being a Great First Cause and ever so many 
little first causes. But this mockery in fact echoes what Doc- 
tors of the Church have said. St. Anselm chose to discuss the 
very first sin, the sin of Lucifer, because this,is a pure case: 
Lucifer is a pure spirit, so no complex considerations arise 
about the relations of intellect and will to sense-based emo- 
tion; and no other sinner need be considered either. The 
work may be compared to a physicist’s working out the 
thermodynamics of a monatomic gas. After a long careful 
discussion he answers the question why Lucifer chose to sin 
by saying: ‘He willed because he willed. For the will had no 
other cause to push it or attract it; it was so to say its own 
cause and its own effect’. 

The world is a huge checkerboard, not where ‘Destiny 
with men for pieces plays’, but where one Grand Master 
sees and controls the whole board and many limited players 
also make moves. Each of the human players sees only a 
little of the board and has limited powers of moving; some of 
them will wish to cooperate with the Grand Master’s plans, 
others will try to thwart him; but in the end the master strat- 
egy of the Grand Master must prevail. He can take into 
account all possible moves of the other players; he cannot be 
thwarted or surprised or forced to improvise. 

How then does prophecy fit into the picture of things? 
The Grand Master who has everything under control can 
safely announce, if he wishes, that he will achieve such- 
and-such a position on the board: ‘on that square I will pro- 
mote my pawn to Queen, which will mean a decisive defeat 
of my Archenemy in the end game’. Such is the representa- 
tion of divine prophecy in my parable. How then are we to 
distinguish divine prophecies from lucky guesses? By their 
occurring as parts of a corpus of revelation, or being uttered 
by minds that are governed by such a revelation—given that 
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the revelation itself is true. How a corpus of revelation may 
be recognised as true it would take me too long to discuss. 

Obviously in this presentation I am not claiming to prove 
that my parable represents the real way things are; but I 
hope that in the earlier part of this chapter I have done 
something to remove initial prejudices and refute fallacious 
ways of argument that would keep people from seeing my 
position as even possibly reasonable. 

It would not be candid to conceal what I see as the 
greatest difficulty against my view. By the scriptural record, 
among events prophesied are specific sins by individu- 
als, e.g. Judas’s betrayal, and Peter’s threefold denial, of his 
Master. If these were divine prophecies, God must have 
foreseen these sinful acts; if his knowledge of events in this 
world is practical like one’s knowledge of intended move- 
ments, not contemplative, then how is it not true that God 
wilfully brought about these sinful acts? Bad enough: and if, 
as in these instances, the sins involve deception, the God 
who is Truth is involved in deception, and then where 
are we? 

We who are sinners cannot hope for clear understand- 
ing of sin. At a party everybody may be a bit drunk and 
some very drunk indeed; those who are less drunk may see 
that some who are more drunk are behaving in a dreadfully 
foolish and destructive fashion, but will not fully grasp what 
is being done wrong and how to check or remedy the 
mischief. They certainly will not then understand better by 
drinking more liquor themselves; here the maxim ‘Like is 
known by like’ clearly does not apply! 

We cannot really understand sin; and I want to bar the 
way to a familiar solution, the so-called Free Will Defence. 
This would work only if the exercise of free will made sin in- 
evitable. But free choices need not be between good and 
bad, right and wrong; any one of us often has a free choice 
between two goods, where it would not be wrong to choose 
either. So the Free Will Defence utterly fails. 

Perhaps we can see in part why sin in general should 
be allowed: certain excellencies of character could not exist 
without sin as their foil, e.g. the courage of martyrs. But this 
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does not answer the question why specific sins of indi- 
viduals have been not only permitted but even foreseen and 
prophetically foretold, by God whose knowledge is not con- 
templative but practical. Even here, however dim our in- 
sight, we are perhaps allowed a little light. Caiaphas is de- 
scribed as saying ‘It is expedient that one man should die 
and the whole people not perish’. As proceeding from the 
will of Caiaphas, this utterance was a piece of abandoned 
wickedness; as proceeding from God’s will, the Evangelist 
tells us, the same utterance was an inspired prophecy of 
mankind’s being saved from utter ruin by the death of one 
Man. Any event has multiple descriptions; even for a single 
person the same event may be willed under one descrip- 
tion and not willed under another; still more may the same 
event be differently willed by a human will and by God’s 
will. We may hope that ‘where all is made clear’, as King 
Alfred said, we shall see how the wickedest human acts 
have aspects under which they are positively willed by God. 

This view of the future, and of God’s knowledge and 
control and partial revelation of the future, is sharply op- 
posed to a view widespread in our day: that there is simply 
the future, unique and fully determinate, that ‘changing 
the future’ is a self-contradictory concept: ‘It was going 
to happen but it didn’t happen’ is on this view a violently 
improper use of language and can in no circumstances be lit- 
erally true. 

This view is again and again upheld by using a panoply 
of physicists’ terms. We get a lot of talk about a plurality 
of frames of reference, and two-dimensional diagrams are 
drawn to represent a four-dimensional continuum, and 
these contain projections of light-cones and world-lines 
of observers. The decisive move is made quite unobtru- 
sively: some future contingent event, let us say N. N.’s death, 
is marked as a single cross somewhere in the diagram; then, 
appealing to relativity theory, the author tells us that this 
single event is a past event for one observer but a future 
event for another. ... Once that move is conceded, the game 
is clearly lost for those who, like me, wish to maintain the in- 
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escapable alternativeness of the future. All the diagrams, all 
the terminology of physical theory, just play the role of con- 
juror’s patter, even if the author is deceiving himself as well 
as his readers. 

The view of a future in which there is no alternativeness 
is so manifestly contrary to what is constantly presupposed 
in our practical thinking that people rarely uphold it with- 
out falling into plain inconsistency. For example, one and 
the same man will both maintain the definiteness of the 
future when engaged in metaphysics, and on switching over 
to ethics urge us to act so as to bring about the best alter- 
native open to us. That is the way the inconsistency appears 
in secularist writers; but we find a similar inconsistency in 
Thomist writers like Maritain and Garrigou-Lagrange, who 
affirm both that there may be two contingent future proposi- 
tions of which neither is ‘determinately’ true (although the 
disjunction of the two definitely is true), and that God does 
know (‘determinately’, I suppose) which is in fact true. 

Of course some futures are certain; but that does not 
mean that as regards these there is no alternativeness. A 
prediction, say of a death, cannot specify in detail all fea- 
tures of the event; so far as the prediction goes, then, the 
event may happen one way or another. There is no reason 
to believe that ‘in principle’ this indeterminacy could be re- 
moved. The Grand Master’s knowledge of which I spoke 
would not exclude variable lines of play by human players, 
but would be adequate to cope with any moves they made. 

If the determinacy of the future is taken seriously, and 
the inconsistency I have just discussed is avoided, there is 
no reason to confine knowledge of this fixed future to God 
alone. This is of course psychologically easy: rhetorically 
‘Nobody knows’ and ‘God only knows’ are almost equiva- 
lent. But people have also fancied that in rare circumstances 
human beings too may glimpse the fixed future. John Buchan 
wrote an excellent novel on this theme, The Gap in the Cur- 
tain. Some of the seers wish to avoid the future they glimpse, 
others to exploit their knowledge; nobody profits by this 
stolen glimpse. The event always happens as foreseen, what- 
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ever the seers do. Such fiction is harmless so long as it is not 
taken seriously; otherwise that way madness lies. 

In this life we have real choices. Churchill used the fine 
phrase ‘the hinge of fate’. In reality the hinge of fate is human 
free will. On that hinge a door may turn, to open and then 
perhaps to shut for ever; and it may be a door to Heaven 
or to Hell. 


The Goodness 
of God 


When talking of goodness, a Christian will think in the first 
place of God’s goodness, which is the source of all goodness. 
And in a sense this is the simplest way to begin. St. Thomas 
plans the discussion of goodness in general and of God’s 
goodness in the context of discussing God’s simplicity; this is 
not the easiest part of the Summa Theologica to read and 
digest, in fact somebody remarked, ‘If this is God’s simplicity, 
what can his complexity be like?’ The general aim in this 
part of the Summa is to show how God’s nature excludes cer- 
tain kinds of inner complexity that are found in creatures: 
this is the very reason why the discussion of God’s goodness 
is simpler than the discussion of a creature’s goodness. 

To decide that a man is really good requires all sorts of 
complicated evaluations. What then do we mean by the 
goodness of God? 


Why do you call me good? Nobody is good but God. 


On the face of it Christ’s words are perplexing: it is not true 
that the epithet ‘good’ applies only to God. It is all right to 
speak of a good man: or indeed of a good cabbage or a good 
argument. For each thing we call good there is some feature 
needed to make it good of its kind; for different kinds of 
things the feature that makes one of a kind good is quite dif- 
ferent. What is it, then, about God that constitutes his good- 
ness? And why is nothing else good in the way God is good? 

A man or a cabbage or an argument is good by measuring 
up to some standard. God is not good like that; God is good 
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just by being there. Nothing else and nobody else is good that 
way. Even the human nature of Christ, which was all 
that the rich young man could discern in him, is not good 
that way; rather, Christ’s human goodness involves his pos- 
session of virtues and graces beyond the mere possession of 
a human nature. 

People often think of being God as some sort of role or po- 
sition. This comes out in Martin Elginbrod’s epitaph: 


Here lie I, Martin Elginbrod: 

Have mercy on my soul, Lord God, 
As I would do, were I Lord God, 
And ye were Martin Elginbrod. 


And similarly La Hire, one of St. Joan’s commanders, is said 
to have prayed before a battle: ‘Lord God, deal with La Hire 
today as I would if I were Lord God and thou wert La Hire!’ 
But expressions that make no better sense than these are to 
be found not as desperate cries but in what has the literary 
form of rigorous reasoning. Many times I have read an arti- 
cle that began like this: ‘To avoid confusion over the use 
of the term ‘God’, we must distinguish between the role or 
Status of being God and the being who in actuality is God: 
just as we distinguish between the office of being President 
of the United States and the man who now is President.’ 
Whenever I have read this far I stop reading the article: I 
know it can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion. A 
president may exercise his office well or ill; but we must not 
think of the divine role as being played well or ill, not even 
as being played magnificently well. Creating and ruling the 
world is not a role that God plays, nor does God’s goodness 
consist in playing this role supremely well; God, to repeat, is 
good just by being there. Creation was not a task set before 
God, so that he could be judged by his performance of the 
task; it is extremely comical when one of the participants in 
Hume’s Dialogue adopts the attitude of a guest complaining 
of the design and running of an hotel. God had no need, and 
was under no obligation, to create. Least of all should we 
fancy that God was obliged to create the best of all possible 
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worlds; ‘creating the best of all possible worlds’ is a non- 
task, like ‘constructing the most sinuous possible curve’. 
However sinuous a curve is, one yet more sinuous is mathe- 
matically possible; however wise and loving and happy all 
the inhabitants of a world were, they could be wiser and 
more loving and happier, and there could be more of them. 
I learned this argument long ago from McTaggart. It is sad 
that, so long after he presented it, we find atheists proving 
that we do not live in the best of all possible worlds, as a 
means of refuting belief in God, and theists desperately 
trying to show that with all its evils this world is perhaps the 
best possible world. 

We get a wholly false image of God’s goodness if we think 
of it as a morally good disposition which regularly chooses 
good courses of action and rejects bad ones. People have 
sometimes conceived of a deity who could make bad choices 
but in fact avoids them! Praise of God in such a style de- 
serves Aristotle’s reproof: phortikos ho epainos, the praise is 
vulgar. 

It should be immediately apparent that it is absurd to 
think of God as chaste or temperate or courageous. Virtues 
that regulate our human passions could be ascribed to 
God only if we also supposed God to have a range of emo- 
tional affects. Some theologians would indeed suppose this, 
appealing to scriptural expressions about God’s anger and 
repentance and so on: though they would hardly appeal 
to Scripture so as to ascribe to God eyes and ears, nose and 
mouth, hands and feet! To show this error about God’s 
emotions it is enough to remark that such a deity would be 
changeable in response to changes in the world: such a 
being is certainly not the true God. The question ‘Who made 
God?’ can be dismissed if God is changeless and eternal; but, 
as McTaggart pointed out, of two changeable beings it is 
quite irrational to allow the question ‘How come?’ for one 
and disallow it for the other. 

One particular virtue of human beings that regulates 
emotional responses calls for separate discussion, not be- 
cause the topic is of itself specially important but because 
nowadays people seem to worry excessively about whether 
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God’s actions are governed by right feelings in this area. I 
am referring to the virtue of kindness to animals. Man is an 
animal, and sympathetic reaction to the feelings of other an- 
imals is part of our natural make-up; like other emotional 
reactions, this needs regulation by right reason. The casu- 
istry of this is more difficult than many animal-lovers imag- 
ine: is one to sympathise with a seal, or with the codfish on 
which seals greedily feed, or with the orca (alias killer 
whale) which greedily devours seals? (Orcas in captivity are 
alleged to be friendly to man; and in a Cambridge news- 
paper I once saw an advertisement ‘Adopt your own orca’!) 

However men ought to feel or behave towards other 
animals, it is clearly foolish to look for the virtue of kindness 
to animals in the Divine Nature: for this is not, like human 
nature, a species of animality. To an uncaptive mind the 
living world manifests innumerable interlocking teleologies: 
innumerable phenomena of that world can be describe by 
the schema ‘This is so in order that that should be so.’ This is 
not just a way of looking at the particular go of things once 
we. have worked it out; it is heuristically valuable. Harvey, 
who thought of the circulation of the blood teleologically, 
gained much clearer understanding of it than Descartes, 
who on principle excluded teleological explanation from 
natural science. Quite recently J. Z. Young discussed the ac- 
tual function of the pineal body in human beings by pre- 
suming at the outset that ‘evolution’ would not have let this 
organ survive if it were functionless. (As the poet said, some 
call it evolution and others call it God.) 

The applicability of the teleological scheme in the living 
world does not mean that God sets himself ends and devises 
means to attain these ends: the ends in nature are not God’s 
own ends. As Aquinas put it, vult hoc esse propter hoc, sed 
non propter hoc vult hoc (Ja q. 19 art. 5): God wills that there 
shall be a world in which teleological descriptions are found 
to work, but he needs no means to achieve ends, since as 
Xenophanes said, ‘he does all things easily by the thought of 
his mind.’ 

Now this elaborately interlocked system of teleologi- 
cally describable structures and processes does not manifest 
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either deliberately contrived pain or devices to minimise 
pain. It is rather as if the Wisdom which produced the living 
world were indifferent to the pains incidental to the lives of 
animals. A bee’s sting is as manifest an example of teleology 
as a hypodermic syringe; many poisons that plants generate 
serve no function in the economy of the plant itself, which 
goes on flourishing without the poison if grafted on the 
root of an allied non-poisonous species, but protect the plant 
against animals that would devour it. Predatory animals 
have structures plainly set towards killing and eating other 
animals; and the way a parasite reproduces often manifests 
most elaborate teleology. Is God there to be indicted for cru- 
elty or callousness because things are so? Certainly not: God 
was violating no obligation towards animals; ‘for thy plea- 
sure they are and were created’. ‘No sparrow falls without 
the Father’ ought not to make us fancy a pang in a fatherly 
heart at a sparrow’s fall; it merely means that the most triv- 
ial incident is within the order of Divine Providence. If the 
sparrow falls into the claws of my cat Gingerbold, that will 
be how God has been provident for him; like the lions in the 
Psalm, Gingerbold seeks his meat from God. 

We may indeed in a sense ascribe to God virtues relating 
to actions: God is just and merciful and truthful and faithful 
to his promises. God’s actions are changes that occur in crea- 
tures as he wills, not changes in himself; for example, God’s 
promising something means that a man comes to know 
God’s will, not that God’s will changes. 

As regards God’s justice, we must realise that what are 
traditionally called bona fortunae, the goods of fortune, are in 
this life distributed neither equally nor in accordance with 
men’s merits. There are indeed, as Hobbes observed, natural 
rewards that attend upon observance of the laws of nature 
and natural penalties that attend upon disobedience; but in 
this life such rewards and penalties are often overshadowed 
by good and evil fortune distributed solely according to the 
rules of a fair lottery. While there was a Prussian Kaiser 
of Germany, men in his cavalry regiments sometimes died 
from the kick of a horse: the deaths of cavalrymen in this 
way were distributed on a pure-chance pattern, as if each 
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year every cavalryman drew a lot from an urn containing 
so many death-tickets. Innumerable such examples could be 
given. God is called by Thackeray the Ordainer of the lottery. 
By study of the theory of probability we can learn the terms 
of the lottery. Such chance events all fall within the order of 
Providence: the lot falls out of the lap, but the issue thereof 
is from the LORD. ‘Justice as fairness’ is ascribable to God in 
respect of the fairness of the lottery. 

Statistics may thus teach us something of God’s ways; 
but we ought not to use statistics in Sir Francis Galton’s way 
to estimate the utility of prayer. It is natural to ask God for 
things as we ask our fellow-creatures for things; it would be 
ridiculous to consider whether asking fellow-creatures for 
things can be justified by statistics of how often petitions are 
granted. Nor is the granting by God of an individual petition 
likely to upset the fairness of the lottery; any single result is 
compatible with any statistical distribution. 

Mercy is widely misunderstood nowadays, even as 
regards human relationships; Portia’s great speech in The 
Merchant of Venice must often be read or heard with bleak 
incomprehension. Relaxing the penalty of a general law ina 
‘deserving case’ is not mercy at all but mere justice: legisla- 
tors cannot codify all the cases that may arise, and a judge 
may justly consider facts that the legislator could not pro- 
vide for in advance. Mercy is mercy to the undeserving; and 
just this has become unintelligible to many people, includ- 
ing moral philosophers: the course of reasoning appears to 
be ‘If it would be justifiable to punish someone, then if 
he were let off this would be unjust—in particular, unfair to 
others who are punished for the same offence.’ George II, 
none too clear a thinker, is recorded to have refused a par- 
don to Johnson’s friend the Rev. Dr. Dodd on the score that 
he would thus turn out to have murdered other criminals 
whom he did not pardon. In our day proposals for an am- 
nesty for some class of offences have been resisted (and alas 
dropped) because there was a cry ‘Not fair!’ 

Lewis’s devils in The Screwtape Letters might well have 
counted it a battle won by the Philological Arm that the very 
word ‘mercy’ is erased from some modern versions of the 
Bible, replaced by ‘steadfast love’ or some such words: 
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though I notice that Jewish prayerbooks with Hebrew text 
and en face English translation still say ‘His mercy endureth 
for ever’, and the Jews ought to know. I have even seen 
the great text about doing justice and loving mercy per- 
versely rendered with the adverb ‘tenderly’ replacing the 
noun ‘mercy’! 

I shall not here dilate upon this corrupt style of thinking. 
I merely point out that it is contrary to the constant teaching 
we find in Old and New Testament alike. By that teaching, 
God shows mercy to the utterly undeserving: pardon to the 
penitent, deferment of punishment even to the impenitent; 
that mercy is our only hope, and we forfeit mercy by being 
unmerciful to those who wrong us, and by seeking after 
false gods—‘those who observe lying vanities forsake their 
own mercy’ (Jonah 2.8). 

As regards neither justice nor mercy does it make sense 
to wonder if God treats equals equally. All that anybody has 
comes as God’s free gift: there is not even a conceptually 
prior status of equality with respect to which God might be 
supposed to treat equals equally or unequally. 

Some readers may have been storing up the protest: 
‘Surely God’s goodness consists in Love’. Granted: but we 
need to ask what is the object of God’s love. A rather bad 
hymn might give us the idea that God could ‘live and love 
alone’. On the other hand, some have thought that God 
needed to create other persons to love and be loved by. I am 
convinced that both views are wrong. McTaggart showed 
the difficulty of conceiving that an eternal person should 
even live without an Other; but this difficulty need not arise 
if there are several Divine Persons each of whom is an Other 
to each of the others. This is indeed standard theological lan- 
guage about the Blessed Trinity: each Person is Other to 
each, alius (someone else) though not aliud (something 
else). Ican here go no further than to point out that Monar- 
chian theology is not free from difficulties and certainly 
cannot claim to be on the face of it more reasonable than 
Trinitarian theology. 

Spinoza said that he who loves God cannot desire that 
God should love him in return. This remark is often quoted 
with little understanding. To grasp what Spinoza means we 
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have to look at his argument (Bthics V.19). Spinoza points 
out that though a man who loves God may have enhanced 
life and joy by thinking about God, God who is eternal and 
changeless cannot get such enhanced life and joy by coming 
to think about some man who loves God; nor is it possible, 
Spinoza adds, that a true lover of God should wish it were 
otherwise, since so to wish is in effect to wish that God were 
not God. Though the way of expressing this would be differ- 
ent, Spinoza’s doctrine here is to be found also in Augustine 
and Anselm and Aquinas. 

As I remarked earlier, it is often put about as Chris- 
tian teaching that God loves all men equally and we ought 
to try to do the same so far as our frailty allows. But the au- 
thentic Christian doctrine is quite different: God the Father 
loves his only-begotten Son, the man Christ Jesus, more 
than he loves any other man, indeed more than all creation. 
Nor need we doubt, though it is scarcely our business to 
look for a rank-order of Saints, that the Father loves one 
Saint more than another; and Christ as man clearly had a 
special love for his Mother and for him called ‘the Disciple 
whom Jesus loved’, and did not love them merely on an 
equality with everybody else. And Aquinas lucidly explains 
that in our human loves there should be an order (ordo cari- 
tatis, Ifa Ilae q. 26). It is not virtuous to endeavour to love all 
our fellows equally, in particular to love enemies as much as 
friends. 

God may be said to love better people more, because it is 
just his love that gave them existence and makes them 
better. Here again there is no model for us to try to follow: 
especially as we are such poor judges of who is really better, 
we ought not to set ourselves to love better people more. 

In the Summa Theologica the article on God’s goodness is 
placed by Aquinas in the middle of the articles where he is 
discussing de Deo quo modo non sit, the way God isn’t. Thus far 
I have been largely concerned with refuting what I take to 
be errors: it is now time, as the song says, to eliminate the 
negative and latch on to the affirmative. But how shall I do 
that? As Thomas Hobbes said, the reward promised is one 
that ‘we shall no sooner know than enjoy’. 
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I have latterly seen it argued that to all but a small class of 
intellectuals the idea of attaining beatitude by the vision of 
God’s goodness is not specially attractive. But that vision is 
just what we are all made for, if by vice and folly we do not 
forfeit it: it is what Warren or Wrenno the weaver sought for 
as much as any Doctor of the Church: 


As for Wrenno the weaver, after he was turned off the 
rope broke with the weight of his body, and he fell down 
to the ground; and after a short space he came perfectly to 
his senses and began to pray very devoutly .. . and with 
that he ran to the ladder and went up it as fast as he 
could. ‘How now?’ says the Sheriff ‘what does the man 
mean, that he is in such haste?’ ‘Oh!’ says the good man: 
‘if you had seen that which I have just now seen, you 
would be as eager to die as Inow am’. And so the execu- 
tioner, putting a stronger rope about his neck, turned the 
ladder, and quickly sent him to ‘see the good things of 
the LORD in the land of the living’, of which before he had 
had a glimpse. (Bishop Challoner’s Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests, London 1924, p. 343) 
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